


























Now...Just *1% Brings You 
Facts on File for a Full Month! 


All The News Indexed 
for Instant Reference... 


Here is the only quick, easy way to locate any news fact 
—current or old — and trace its development. Whether 
it’s the career biography of an important figure in the 
news, or the who, what, where, why of a news event: 
FACTS ON FILE gives you the answers you want 
clear, concise, complete! 

No need to waste hours in tedious reading’? no need 
Scientists. "science, in @} to wade through bulky publications, clippings or files! 
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FACTS ON FILE new York 19, n.¥. 


F.O.F. OFFER! FACTS ON FILE, Dept. N-6 
See for yourself what 119 West 57 St., New York 19, N.Y. 
FACTS ON FILE can 
mean to you. Simply 
return the coupon, and 
ve’ll send you a full 
month’s service (News 
Digests and Index) for 
only $1. This special 
offer is, of course, lim- 
ited in time so we urge 
you to act immediately. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


ARLY in the 1950's, John Walton Caughey, 

editor of the Pacific Historical Review, in- 
vited 125 American historians to select their pref- 
erences from a list of works on American history 
and biography published from 1920 to 1950. The 
results of his bibliographical poll are reported in 
the September 1952 Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review. 

While this list should be of general interest in 
book selection for public and university libraries, 
the running comment that accompanies the tabula- 
tion of winners merits particular attention. Caughey 
recalls that “in the replies received, by all odds the 
most frequent comment was an anguished admis- 
sion of books unread.” The participants apparently 
realized that they were not keeping abreast of the 
literature in their field. Some noted that earlier 
imprints were superior to more recent ones. 

The 103 historians who replied represented a 
good cross section within the profession. Returns 
checked by old as well as young historians, came in 
from all parts of the country. Specialists had not 
been overlooked, nor those devoting full time to 
teaching or to research and writing. In short, 
Caughey’s jury was “blue ribbon.” The commen- 
tary does not disclose where the participants took 
their degrees, but Caughey was cognizant of the 
bearing this would have on the selections for he 
explains, “The complex of mentor, alma mater, and 
school of history noticeably conditioned responses.” 
Presumably, most of the historians were trained in 
the East. Furthermore, most of the favorite books 
were written by scholars of the Middle Atlantic and 
New England states. This was to be expected since 
the cultural center of the United States is still in 
the East and the significant library collections are 
concentrated along the Eastern seaboard. 

Caughey’s collaborators experienced less difh- 
culty in deciding upon the best histories published 
before 1935 than in selecting later imprints. This 
may afford further indication that once a historian 
has completed his scholastic requirements, the in- 
centive to read diminishes. Indeed, some of the 
participants primarily engaged in research admitted 
a lack of incentive for reading that they assumed a 
teacher would retain. In sharp contrast to the his- 
tories, the most recent biographies proved to be the 
most popular with the jury. Consequently, Caughey 
conjectured, “It may be that the art of biography 
writing has greatly improved.” Perhaps a more 
plausible explanation might be that after long years 
of exacting reading, a historian, as he grows older, 
enjoys biography more than a more scholarly work 
requiring close attention. 

Most of Caughey’s conclusions are sound, but he 
hazarded one guess that warrants confirmation: 
“That the historians in this poll put their seal of 
approval on so many best sellers is encouraging. 
It suggests that the great books in American history, 
at least a good many of them, sold well and are 
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generally available to be read.’ To determine 
whether this conjecture squared with the facts, Pro- 
fessor W. Stull Holt of the University of Washing- 
ton “wrote to the publishers and asked for figures 
on sales.” His findings are summarized in a brief 
but fascinating article, “Who Reads the Best His- 
tories” appearing in the March 1954 issue of M/s- 
sissippi Valley Historical Review. Dr. Holt suc- 
ceeded in obtaining definite information pertaining 
to 18 of the 60 books included in Caughey’s 
“fancy.” Six of the 18 enjoyed sales of over 10,000 
copies; 4 registered sales between 5,000 and 10,000 
copies; 4 more between 2,900 and 3,900 copies; 
and the last 4 between 950 and 1,500. The pub- 
lisher disposed of only 5,000 copies of the Pulitzer 
prize-winning biography, Hamilton Fish by Allan 
Nevins. The most fortunate book of all, the Pulit- 
zer-prize-winning Admiral of the Ocean Sea by 
Samuel E. Morison accounted for 18,200 
or approximately one copy for every 10,000 inhabi- 
tants of the United States. Only 1,500 copies of 
The Populist Revolt by John D. Hicks were sold 
during the 17 years it took to go out of print. 

Holt had no way of determining what bec ame of 
the modest edition of The Populist Revolt but he 
knew that there are more than 11,000 libraries in 
the United States and estimated that there are 7,500 
professors of history. So far as its benefit to schol- 
arship is concerned, Hicks’ book might well have 
been classified, “Top Secret.” As for J. Franklin 
Jameson's American Revolution Considered as a 
Social Movement, Holt learned that the publishers 
had a bad time disposing of 1,356 copies, and he 
sadly concludes that the book “‘is available to only 
a small proportion of the people concerned with 
giving or receiving higher education.” 

Since all of the books under consideration are 
choice, Professor Holt marvels at “the book-buying 
habits of both the professor and the college and 
university libraries.’ Anyone who has spent a life 
time working in large public and academic libraries 
will not be nonplused by Dr. Holt's revelations 
People don’t read; it is individuals who read. An 
author who expects to reach the people by publish- 
ing a book is unrealistic to say the least. Women 
and children are the mainstay of the public libraries 
and students of academic libraries. Relatively few 
men read whether they be business men, professors, 
or librarians. Furthermore, librarians know that in- 
dividuals who read do not always buy, but those 
who do not read seldom buy. 

Professor Holt’s investigation discloses that first- 
rate histories may be, but probably are not, widely 
read and widely discussed, but they are certainly not 
widely purchased. In other words, books on history 
cannot be classed among the “mass media They 
are simply monologues delivered by hopeful his 
torians to a surprisingly small number of individu- 
als addicted to reading. Is it any wonder that Holt 
concludes, ‘‘the effort at reaching the public’’ by 
means of books “has so far met with complete 
failure.” Alas, writers of history do not even reach 
the historians. 
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OXFORD books of exceptional interest 











Medieval England 
REWRITTEN AND REVISED EDITION 
Edited by AUSTIN LANE POOLE 


The book has been almost completely rewritten by experts in the sub- 
jects with which the chapters deal. Though the original plan has been 
retained, this is really a new book with additional chapters discussing 
aspects of history (such as Medieval Science) which were not included 
in previous editions. 140 half-tone plates and 107 text-figures. 
2 volumes. $17.50 


A History of Technology 
Volume 1V—The Industrial Revolution. c.1750 to c.1850 


Edited by CHARLES SINGER, E. J. HOLMYARD, 
A. R. HALL, and TREVOR I. WILLIAMS 


Among the 30 topics covered in this volume are: Agriculture, Farm 
Implements; Fish Preservation, Whaling, Metal and Coal Mining, 
Iron and Steel, Roads, Canals, Water Supply, etc. 397 illustrations. 


$26.90 


The Middle East 


THIRD EDITION 
A Political and Economic Survey 


Edited by SIR READER BULLARD 


Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, Arabia, Cyprus, Iraq, Israel, Persia, the 
Sudan, Syria, and Turkey—a compact and highly useful reference 
work which describes the geography, history, politics, religion, sociol- 
ogy, and economics of the countries of the Middle East. This third 
edition has been completely reset to include events as recent as the 
Suez crisis. 4 maps. $9.00 


Concise Oxford Atlas 


SECOND EDITION 
Edited by DAVID P. BICKMORE and 
T. K. DERRY 


The atlas has been enlarged and substantially revised for this second 
edition but the general arrangement of the first edition has been 
retained. The number of historical maps on Britain has been increased 
and historical material on Europe and the rest of the world has been 
mapped. In order to bring the whole atlas up to date the latest develop- 
ments have been added, including: new railways in Russia, new mining 
centers in Canada, and new pipe lines for oil in the Middle East. 
Almost all of the 120 pages of maps are in color. $7.00 


At all bookstores 
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1F YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 
CONSERVING YOUR COLLECTION 
AND SAVING MONEY, 


HERE'S A COMBINATION 
You 


’ 

CAN'T BEAT! 

The Library Binding Institute is a source of 
information about Binding for Schools and 
Libraries. Through it you can get educational 
material to make you experienced and pro- 
ficient in buying binding — binding which will 
give you more circulation and use at lower cost. 


ETHE CERTIFIED BINDER— 
is a man you should know. He is a reputable 
business man who has been certified by the 
Library Binding Institute and is equipped by 
reason of men, machines and finances to build 
into your books all that is required according 
to LBI’s rigid standards. 


| YOU—THE LIBRARIAN — 
get the benefits of a trade association which is 
dedicated to the maintenance of highest stand- 
ards and of its members who want only to 
serve you and your library by providing binding 
of highest quality at fair and lowest prices. 


TO LEARN MORE ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING AND 
HOW IT AFFECTS YOUR 
JOB AND THE FUTURE OF 
ALL LIBRARIES, 

WRITE TODAY TO: 


LIBRARY BINDING 


10 State Street 


INSTITUTE 


Boston 9, Mass. 
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oe a $180,000 grant from FORD FOUNDA- 
TION, the AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
assisting the University of Rangoon, in Burma, to 
establish a modern library as part of the univer- 
sity’s newly developed School of Social Sciences. 
Heading the program is Paul H. Bixler, librarian at 
Antioch College, now in Burma on a two-year leave 
of absence 


A two-year grant from the NEW WORLD FOUN- 
DATION has been awarded to the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago to assist in 
the period of reorganization and experimentation 
of the Bulletin of the Center for Children’s Books 
The Bulletin, under new editorship and with a new 
format, has been transferred from joint supervision 
by the University of Chicago Library and the Grad- 
uate Library School to sole supervision by the 
school. 


The 1958 LOUIS BRAILLE AWARD has been pre- 
sented to Charles Gallozzi, assistant chief of the 
Library of Congress's Division for the Blind, for 
his distinguished work from 1949 to 1957 as head 
of the Library for the Blind of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia. The award. second of its kind, is 
presented annually by the Philadelphia Association 
for the Blind. 


William Corbin McGraw has received the YOUNG 
READER'S CHOICE AWARD of the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association for his book, The Golden 
Mare. The scroll award, established by the late 
Harry Hartman, Seattle bookseller, is given each 
year in recognition of a book published two or 
three years earlier which is the popular choice of 
children in the Pacific Northwest. Polling of the 
favorite title is carried out through children’s and 
school libraries in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, and in the Canadian provinces of Alberta 
and British Columbia. Mr. McGraw writes under 
the pseudonym of William Corbin. 


The Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service has °n awarded $25,000 by the 
U.S. Office of Education to conduct a pilot study 
of the effectivensss of central library service in 
elementary schools. Mary V. Gaver, Rutgers asso- 
ciate professor of library service, will be research 
director of the 18-month project which seeks to 
determine whether contributions of the library in 
the elementary school can be tested objectively 
Several matched elementary schools, with and 
without school libraries, will come under the scru- 
tiny of Professor Gaver and Dr. G. Franklin Stover 
of the Rutgers School of Education. Analysis will 
be made of the reading of the children, their ability 
to use library resources, the utilization of such re- 
sources, and the instructional methods adopted by 
teachers with and without access to central school 
libraries. 

The project is part of the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion’s Cooperative Research Program. It is the first 
in the library service field to draw this support. 

(Continued on page 198) 
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bigger & better... 
bro-dart LIBRARY FAVORITES 


| nmnew...16 OZ. 


PLASTI-LAC™ 
Transparent Book Spray 


You get one-third more Plasti-Lac in big new spray 
dispenser—at the same low price! The fastest and 
most economical way to protect book spines .. . 
entire books . . . sheet material! 





— 


| new. = 6 12 OZ. 


BIND-ART® 
Plastic Adhesive 


50% more adhesive plus a brand new dispenser 
with holder to prevent loss of cap. The finest 
adhesive with the highest plastic content. Repairs 
book bindings stronger than new . . . Binds loose 
pages and periodicals into volumes. 





ri ©@ WW. = = QUANTITY PRICES 
for BOOK-AID® TAPE 


Now you can obtain lower prices for Book-Aid Tape 
by ordering in quantities of 12 or 24. Formulated 
especially for book repair, Book-Aid has the 
longest shelf life of any cloth tape—Easy to work 
With — Pressure sensitive adhesive permanently 
bonds tape to book. 10 lively colors—Complete 
range of sizes. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion and Bro-Dart’s MODERN 
... SIMPLIFIED BOOK REPAIR 


BOOKLET. 
Bre Dart INDUSTRIES 


89 East Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. @ 1887 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


IN CANADA: BRO-DART INDUSTRIES (CANADA) LIMITED 
909 Pape Avenue, Toronte 6, Ceneda 
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NEW DIRECTIONS 
1958 Fall Books 


PRIMAL VISION 

by Gottfried Benn 

Selected writings. Jan., $4.75 
LAND OF THE GREAT 
IMAGE 

by Maurice Collis 

Burmese adventures. Paper 


Nov., $1.35 


GREEN AND GOLD 


A Bengal anthology. 


Nov., $4.50 


ALL THE CONSPIRATORS 


by Christopher Isherwood 
First U.S. issue of his first 
novel. Nov., $3.00 


SMILE AT FOOT OF 
LADDER 

by Henry Miller 

Illus. gift edition. Dec., $1.50 


CONFESSIONS OF A 
MASK 


by Yukio Mishima 
Modern Japanese novel. Sept., 
SAFE CONDUCT 


by Boris Pasternak 
Selected writings. Paper. Oct 


RILKE—PRINCESS MARIE 
LETTERS 


Rilke’s most extensive 
correspondence. 

NICHOLAS CRABBE 
by Fr. Rolfe (Baron Corvo) 


First publication of this novel. 
Nov., $4.75 


Nov., $5.50 


THEATRE OF 
BERTOLT BRECHT 
by John Willett 
Major study of Brecht. Illus. 
Jan., $8.00 


PATERSON, FIVE 
by William Carlos Williams 
New book of Paterson. Sept., $3.00 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14 




















(Continued from page 196) 

Winner of the $10,000 HARPER PRIZE NOVEI 
CONTEST is Robin White, whose second novel, 
“Elephant Hill,” will be published in January. The 
contest, which gives $2,000 outright and $8,000 as 
a minimum guarantee of royalties, is designed to 
give recognition to fiction of outstanding merit 


Voting Urged 


The Newbery-Caldecott Awards Committee of 
the ALA Children’s Services Division urges all 
members of the Division to use and not lose their 
ballots this year. All ballots should be mailed as 
early as possible to Carolyn W. Field, Philadelphia 
Free Library, Philadelphia. Remember the rules 
The John Newbery medal has been awarded annu- 
ally since 1922 to the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to American literature for children. The Cal- 
decott medal is awarded to the artist of the most 
distinguished picture book for children published 
in the United States during the year. It was first 
given in 1938. Carefully consider all the year’s 
books and choose the best. Every member of the 
Children’s Services Division helps to choose the 
winner with his personal vote. This year the ballots 
are due in Philadelphia by Dec. 6, but early voting 
is especially urged by the Awards Committe« 


OBITUARIES 


Mar. 31. Atice G(ERTRUDE) HIGGINS, professor 
at the Library School of the New Jersey College for 
Women (now Douglass College) from 1927 until 
her retirement in 1951, serving as acting director 
during the last year; 74. Miss Higgins began as 
children’s librarian in the public libraries of New 
York, Worcester (Mass.), Utica (N.Y.), and 
Somerville (Mass.), then became executive assistant 
at the Boston Athenaeum. From 1922 to 1926 she 
was supervisor of advanced courses at the library 
school of the New York Public Library, remaining 
for a year as principal of the succeeding Training 
Class. 

June 25. Harotp A(BBoTT) Wooster, librarian 
since 1942 of the Newton, Mass., Free Library 
earlier of the Scranton, Pa., and other public librar 
ies; a past president of the Pennsylvania, Massa 
chusetts, and New England library associations 


| contributor to the Wilson Library Bulletin and 


other professional periodicals; 65. 

June 27. HELEN ASHTON, novelist best known for 

her book, Dr. Serocold; in London; 66 

July 2. CAROLINE MCALLISTER KREUTTNER, for 

mer staff member of the New York Public Library 

and past owner and editor of The Lantern, quar 

terly poetry magazine; in NYC; 80 

July 24. GEORGE SEIBEL, writer, drama critic, and 

book collector who had given the Carnegie Library 

in Pittsburgh more than 10,000 volumes from his 

collection; in Lynbrook, L.I.; 85 

Aug. 7. JACOB MESTEL, actor; author of some 20 

books on the history of the Yiddish theater; in 

NYC; 74. 

Aug. 24. Lucy FURMAN, author of books about 

Kentucky mountain people in the 1890's; in Cran 

ford, N.J.; 89. 

Aug. 27. JOSEPHINE A. FISHER, head of Riverside 

Branch Library of the Buffalo and Erie County 
(Continued on page 200) 
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Now AVAILABLE— 


The long-awaited 16th Edition of the 


DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Edited over a four-year period at the Library of Congress 
with the advice and help of the library profession, the new 
Edition marks a return to the basic principles which governed 
Editions 1 through 14, while retaining generally approved 
features of Edition 15. 


The 16th Edition is bound in two volumes (Volume 1 


Tables, 1409 pages; Volume 2 Index, 1028 pages). 


PricE $30 PosTPAID 


Order from: 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue ° New York 52, New York 





NOTE—To minimize periodic readjustments and to establish a continuous flow of 
information to keep pace with knowledge, the publishers have arranged for 
purchasers who return a card sent with Edition 16 to receive free DC 
Additions, Notes & Decisions as they accumulate, probably quarterly; thus 
keeping DC constantly up to date. 





(Continued from page 198) 
Public Library system, who had served as children’s 
librarian in the Central Library and as head of 
various branch libraries since joining the staff in 
1929; suddenly; in Buffalo, N.Y.; 52. 


Aug. 29. Muriet GILBERT, retired head of the 
Children’s Room of the Buffalo Public Library 
(now Buffalo and Erie County Public Library); in 
Innsbruck, Austria, while on a holiday trip; 77. 
Born and educated in England, Miss Gilbert came 
to the U.S. in 1913, joined the library staff in 1926, 
and retired in 1950. 


Aug. 31. C. BARTON BREWSTER, since 1953 presi- 
dent of the Free Library of Philadelphia; lawyer 
and banker, bibliophile and collector; in Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.; 64. 


Sept. 1. STEPHEN BONE, painter; author of Eng- 
land and the English, Landscapes of Britain, others, 
and coauthor with his wife of The Little Boy and 
His House; in London; 53 


Sept. 2. CoOL. FREDERICK PALMER, war correspond- 
ent, lecturer, author of many books, including two 
novels, an autobiography (With My Own Eyes), 
Life of John Pershing, This Man Landon; in Char- 
lottesville, Va.; 85. 


Sept. 6. CHARLES O'BRIEN KENNEDY, former 
actor; author of the plays, The Daring Young Man 
and The Gift of Wisdom; co-compiler of American 
Ballads, Naughty, Ribald and Classic; in NYC; 79. 
Sept. 6. WILHELM REINHOLD VALENTINER, art 
historian whose numerous books include the Bam- 
ber Rider: Studies of Mediaeval German Sculp- 
ture, former director of a number of major U.S. 


museums; in NYC; 78. Dr. Valentiner recently 
had returned from Europe, where he had been re- 
vising his writings on Rembrandt. 


Sept. 9. Nort Houston, newspaperman-author 
whose work includes the novel, The Great Promise; 
after a month's illness; in Chapel Hill, N.C.; 48 


Sept. 10. RupoLPH Rocker, German-born author 
of the widely-translated Nationalism and Culture; 
in NYC; 86. Mr. Rocker’s works include Behind 
Barbed Wire and Bars, The Six, Pioneers of Ameri 


can Freedom. 


Sept. 12. ROBERT W. SERVICE, poet (The Spell of 
the Yukon, Rhymes of a Rolling Stone, Bar-Room 
Ballads, others); novelist; in Lancieux, France; 84 
Mr. Service recently had completed the volume, 
“Rhymes of a Reprobate,”” which is scheduled for 
spring publication. 


Sept. 13. Sim STEPHEN TALLENTS, British public 
relations officer; author of The Starry P and 
Other Tales, The Dancer and Other Tales, Man 
and Boy, Green Thoughts; in London; 73 


Sept. 16. Mary ELIZABETH CLARK, former assist 
ant librarian at the Montclair, N.J., Free Public 
Library; author of two children’s books, The Popp) 
Seed Cakes and Etiquette Jr.; after a long illness; 
in Montclair; 71. 


Sept. 22. MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, author of 
scores of stories, plays (The Breaking Point), and 
novels, including The Circular Staircase; The Man 
in Lower Ten; Tish; Kings, Queens and Pawn 
When a Man Marries, many others; after suffering 
from a heart ailment; in NYC; 82 


(Continued on page 211) 





NEW ...SIMPLEX™ ADJUSTABLE BOOK JACKET COVER 


Newest member of the PLASTI-KLEER Line 
. . . supplied in roll form or pre-cut sheets 


New Simplex Cover cuts processing time to an 
unbelievable low. Just 6 sizes cover any book in 
your library. Important Paper Backing makes 
jacketing easy — prevents ‘creeping’ of dust 
wrapper — provides cushioning protection to cut 
rebinding costs. Made with tough Plasti-Kleer 
Polyester Film for greatest tear resistance. For 
small and medium libraries who don’t wish to 
stock a large inventory of covers — and for larger 
libraries who wish to cover odd-size books — 
we strongly recommend the Simplex Cover in roll 
form. Write for prices and full information. 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF PLASTI-KLEER BOOK JACKET COVERS 


Perfect Book Protection for every library . . . 
Increase Circulation while you Decrease Rebinding Costs. 


88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 

1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Canada 


Gro Dart INDUSTRIES 
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JOURNALISM TOMORROW 
edited by Wesley C. Clark 


Here is no off-the-cuff prediction of journalism, but a comprehensive study of all its phases and 
a serious evaluation of the future of mass communications. The weekly paper, the daily, syndicates, 
broadcast journalism, magazine journalism, new horizons in advertising, and photo-journalism are 
all discussed at length by authorities in each field. Publishers, editors, and station managers, 
advertisers, salesmen, photographers, newscasters, reporters, and everyone who has a stake in the 
news will find this book a must. October 1958 144 pp. $4.00 T 


THE REALIST. AT WAR ict Mewes, te0s-1920) 
by Edwin H. Cady 


America’s cultural and historical development through several critical decades is traced 
in this life-study of the Dean of American Letters, William Dean Howells. The second 
volume of Dr. Cady’s biography of this great man deals with the final 35 years of a long 
and productive career . . . it emphasizes Howell's canny observations of society and 
his shrewd ability to sense and analyze the contemporary literary scene. 
Edwin Harrison Cady, professor of English at Syracuse University, has been compiiing data on 
William Dean Howells since 1940. He is the author or editor of a number of books, including 
several on Stephen Crane. 280 pp. $5.00 T 


‘MANUFACTURING ‘IN THE 
ST. LAWRENCE AREA by John H. Thompson and James iM. Jennings 


The completion of the seaway will mark the threshold of a new industrial age in northern New York. 
Once an area of relatively little manufacturing, an era of great new development is at hand. Because 
of the seaway it now offers water transportation and hydro-electric power to industries looking 
for sites. 

Full of maps and charts, this book is essential to anyone interested in the industrial expansion $ 
this new Mediterranean region of America. 143 pp. $4.00 T 


< 


MY STEPHEN CRANE Sistem" 
by Corwin K. Linson ¢ Edited, with introduction by Edwin H. Cady 


A fresh and enlightening glimpse into the life and mind of Stephen Crane by one of his 
closest confidants in whose New York apartment, Crane formulated his classic, THE 
RED BADGE OF COURAGE. Rich with dialogues recorded years ago and full of 
astute observations, this book is a rare portrait of a many-fabled young man. 
Photographs. 120 pp. $3.50 7 


READING FOR DOLLARS AND SENSE 


by William D. Sheldon and Leonard S. Braam 


To a man in business, time saved is money made. The reading matter that passes over 

his desk is often overwhelming, but much of it is vital to his work. He wants the perti- 

nent facts in the shortest possible time. If his reading ability is poor, this is impossible. 

But here is a book that will enable this man by himself to improve his reading efficiency. 

By carefully following through the selections, exercises, and tests which are an abridged form of a 

formal course given to executives of several large industries, he will soon increase his reading 

powers and thus save valuable time. A pamphlet* reprinted from the book will graph your present 

reading curve in 30 minutes. ; 
* Pamphlet, YOU RE —_, * ial HOW WELL? 
75¢ a copy, less in quan 
READING FOR BOLL ARS AND ones 
October 1958 150 pp. 3.00 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS © oP 


BREWSTER 
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'Dorothy Charques 


paee it is not mere literary coincidence that 
so many of the best contemporary historical 
novels are written by Englishwomen. A sound and 
rational explanation is offered by Dorothy Char- 
ques, a historical novelist whose works (Men Like 
Shadows and The Dark Stranger) have been favor- 
ably compared with H. F. M. Prescott’s masterpiece 
of the genre, The Man on the Donkey, and the 
highly praised The Golden Hand by Edith Simon. 
Mrs. Charques, a native of the historically rich 
region of Warwickshire, writes: “Our part of War- 
wickshire—eight miles from Shakespeare's country 

-was steeped in the past. ... One grew up with 
a consciousness, often a very vivid consciousness, 
of the men and women of past times, the battles 
fought, the causes men cared for. There can be no 
part of England, I think, richer in its associations— 
Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Norman—from William the 
Norman to Edward III, to Simon de Montfort 
right on through history, Elizabeth, Oliver Crom- 
well, to the seamen traveling the roads to join their 
ships before Trafalgar. I was fortunate in knowing 
about them all.” 

With that tradition in the spirit, plus the blood 
of sturdy North-of-England farm folk in her veins, 
Dorothy Charques (pronounced Shar-quess) moved 
rather naturally into the writing of historical fiction. 
History is important to her, however, not for the 
sake of the past alone but, she writes, “for the light 
it sheds on the present, for the encouragement it 
gives us, even, though I do not wish to appear to 
moralize, for its lessons.” 

The North country farmers in Dorothy Charques’ 
background were the ancestors of her father, Ben- 
jamin Taylor. In the ancestry of her mother, Flor- 


ence Margaret (Price) Taylor, were the farmers of 
the West of England, who held their land for 
generations until the murrain of the 1870's wiped 


out their cattle and ruined them. (Mrs. Charques 
tells the story of her mother’s family in her trilogy 
Time's Harvest.) Dorothy, one of six children, was 
born June 4, 1899, in Arrow, Alcester, Warwick- 
shire. It was a happy childhood. Her father was a 
schoolmaster and there was not much money in the 
family. But there were plenty of books in the 
house and enough quiet to read them 

Even as a little girl she used to lie awake at night 
telling herself stories—romances of knights and 
ladies and dark forests. But actual writing did not 
begin for a long time. First there was education— 
the local grammar school, then on scholarship to the 
University of Shefheld. Here she received a B.A. 
with honors in the School of Modern History in 
1922, a B.A. with honors in the School of Eco- 
nomics in 1923, and also an M.A. in history 

Always keenly interested in the social welfare 
movements of the day, Dorothy Charques went to 
London after finishing college, to work for the 
Fabian Society. From 1925 to 1931 she did research 
in local government for the Fabians, and in the job, 
she writes, “Everything from midwives, through 
hours of work, to cesspools, came into my province.” 
During this time and continuing through World 
War Il—indeed, uninterrupted even by the London 
blitz—Mrs. Charques lectured to university tutorial 
classes and other adult education groups on a variety 
of subjects — ancient history, local government, 
modern social problems. 

All this served as valuable training for a writing 
career. That career was begun in earnest some years 
after her marriage on November 9, 1929 to Richard 
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London Times 


Denis Charques, a journalist and author (his Short 
History of Russia was published by Dutton, 1956) 

Working in collaboration they published two novels 
Above and Below (1929) and After the Party 
(1933), using the pseudonym R. D. Dorthy. Since 
then Mrs. Charques has worked independently, ex 
plaining: “I am a story teller. . . . My husband, 
on the other hand, is much more interested in poli 
tics, in criticism, and in pure history. 

Four of Mrs. Charques’ novels have been pub 
lished in the United States in recent years. Two of 
these—The Tramp and His Woman (Macmillan, 
1937) and Between Sleeping and Waking (Mac 
millan, 1938)—are beautiful stories of English 
rural life. Men Like Shadows (Coward-McCann 
1953) is a tale of the Third Crusade, full of rich 
pictorial detail. P. J. Searles wrote of it in the 
New York Herald Tribune: ‘People and scenes are 
real, not shadowy films. Add a style which re 
sembles that of the olden chronicles, an understand 
ing of human beings, and a flair for the past, and 
the result is a memorable novel which deserves 
reading and re-reading.” In The Dark Strange 
(Coward-McCann, 1957) Mrs. Charques moved up 
to the seventeenth century, writing about the in 
trigues of the Royalist-Roundhead struggles. Her 
narrative is generously peopled with Puritans 
Cavaliers, and suspected witches, but it retains its 
balance. “The book is of the superior order in the 
historical field,” Edmund Fuller wrote in the Satur 
day Review. “It carries a romantic plot of great 
charm, restraint, and appeal . . . with a story rooted 
in the political and religious strife of the time 

Other novels by Mrs. Charques, published only 
in England, are the trilogy—consisting of Time 
Harvest (1940), The Returning Heart (1943), and 
Between the Twilights (1947)—and The Valle 
(1954). In progress and to be published by Coward 
McCann is another historical novel, this one set in 
the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charques live in Harpenden, Hert- 
fordshire. For relaxation she enjoys walking, sitting, 
and thinking. She has blue eyes, hair which she 
describes as “neither red nor gold,” stands 5’ 6” 
and weighs 126 pounds. VINETA COLBY 
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Whatever the subject — 


“Youll find it 


in WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia’ 
is your best advice to students 
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It’s a wonderful feeling to help a student 
who is eager to learn. That’s why more 
and more people in education direct boys 
and girls to World Book Encyclopedia 
for accurate, complete, and interesting in- 
formation on any subject studied in 
school. 


World Book Encyclopedia is expressly 
edited to meet modern educational needs. 


All articles are written for understanding 
at the age and grade level studied. A sin- 
gle alphabetical arrangement makes fact- 
finding quick and easy. Scientifically- 
tested visual aids—pictures, maps, charts, 
and diagrams—develop understanding 
and contribute to clarity of explanation. 


Compare the World Book Encyclope- 
dia treatment of any given subject with 
any other reference work’s. We 
think that you, too, will agree 
that “You’ll find it in World 
Book Encyclopedia” is excellent 

advice for all your patrons. 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. Illinois 











Edward Rowe Snow 


aes FLYING YORKSHIREMAN of Eric Knight was 
a creature of imagination, but in the United 
States there is a real Flying Santa of the Lighthouses 
in the person of Edward Rowe Snow, a Yankee 
author who has written over thirty books about 
shipwrecks, buried treasure, islands, disasters, and 
piracy. Each Christmas since 1936, with a year out 
in 1942 to recover from war wounds, Mr. Snow has 
flown in cubs, Seabee amphibians, Cesnas, and 
four-motored Constellations over lighthouses in 
Labrador, Newfoundland, St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
Anticosti, Sable Island, the Maritime Provinces, 
New England, and the Great Lakes, dropping par- 
cels of tobacco, stationery, candy, airplane models, 
dolls, balloons—and copies of his own works. His 
Famous Lighthouses of America (Dodd, Mead, 
1955) describes the most interesting of these 
beacons. 

Three of Snow's ancestors—Stephen and Con- 
stance Hopkins and John Alden—were on the May- 
flower; Nicholas Snow arrived on the Ann. All the 
men in his family were sea captains except his 
father, Edward Sumpter Snow, who married Alice 
Rowe. Their son Edward was born at Winthrop, 
Mass., August 22, 1902. Edward was the youngest 
member of his class at Winthrop High School 
(1919) and, as it happened, the oldest member of 
his Harvard class of 1932. From 1919 to 1928 he 
journeyed all over the world in sailing vessels and 
oil tankers. Before entering Harvard he had won 
171 medals in track, field, and swimming; was an 
extra in three motion pictures in Hollywood, and a 
lifeguard there. He prepared for Harvard at Inter- 
mountain School in Montana, and was married in 
Helena, Mont., the month after graduation, to Anne- 
Myrle Haegg, an expert copy editor and indexer. 
They have a daughter, Dorothy Caroline, born in 
1951. 

For the next ten years Snow was a teacher at 
Winthrop High School, where he also coached the 
football and track teams. In 1939 he received his 
M.A. degree from Boston University. Soon after 
Pearl Harbor he enlisted in the Air Corps, trained 
in England with the 12th Bomber Command of the 
Sth Air Force, and was wounded a few weeks be- 
fore the invasion of North Africa. Invalided out 
with the rank of first lieutenant, he returned to 
teaching until 1946. In 1945, Famous New England 
Lighthouses appeared, containing stories and anec- 
dotes based on old books, records, and journals of 
the lighthouse keepers. The Springfield Republican 
called it ‘an ideal book for winter reading.’ In the 
spring of 1946 he returned to Cape Cod for a seven 
weeks’ walking tour. Each chapter of A Pilgrim 
Returns to Cape Cod (1946)—described by the 
New England Quarterly as “a buoyant, vigorous 
chronicle’ —is devoted to a single town or com- 
munity. 

Mysteries and Adventures Along the Atlantic 
Coast (1948) is full of stories, authenticated so far 
as possible, of buried treasure and the like. A simi- 
lar collection followed with the title Strange Tales 
from Nova Scotia to Cape Hatteras (1949), about 
shipwrecks, rescues, mutinies and murders. Pirates 
and ghosts were added to the mixture in Secrets of 
the North Atlantic Islands (1950), which had pho- 
tographs and drawings, and maps of every island 
from South Carolina to Newfoundland, and was 
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written for those who hold an island to be “‘a body 
of land surrounded by adventure.” True Tales of 
Buried Treasure, said the New Yorker, was 
nating stuff, and enough to arouse cupidity in a 
parson.” The author himself has dug for and found 
doubloons and pieces of eight along the Atlantic 
coast. Great Gales and Dire Disasters (1952) 
added the Pacific coast and foreign waters to the 
scene of action. Jean Lafitte, Sir Henry Morgan, 
Jameison (the good pirate), and Madame Ching 
are some of the picturesque people in True Tales 
Pirates and Their Gold (1953). Amazing Sea St 
ries Never Told Before (1954) is ‘salty and chatty 
(Library Journal). The Grosvenor, the Portland 
the Grace Darling, the Vestris, and other lost ships 
figure in The Vengeful Sea (1956). “In each [of 
the 26 tales} Snow has brought out the suspense 
courage, or other element guaranteed to hold one’s 
interest,” said the Chicago Tribune 


fasci 


Most of the figures in Snow's life are of the sort 
known as astronomical; he has, he states, flown over 
50,000 miles gathering material for his books; 
paddled alone or with companions 51,000 miles 
especially in his metal canoe Ebo XXIII, which he 
acquired in 1944; and received 26,000 letters from 
every country in the world after publishing his first 
book on Cape Cod. Now living on Summer Street 
in Marshfield, Mass., he conducts a department 
“New England Lore of Sea and Shore,” in the Rock 
land (Maine) Courier-Gazette, an editorial page on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays in the Brockton ( Mass.) 
Enterprise, and a column in the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger. Not surprisingly, his favorite author is 
Joseph Conrad. At fifty-five Snow still plays ten 
sets of tennis a week, except in the depth of winter 
A six-footer with blue eyes and graying hair, he is 
a Republican, a Congregationalist, and president of 
the Boston Authors’ Club. His present work in 
progress has the frank title “Incredible Marine 
Stories.” EARLE F. WALBRIDG! 
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November 1] Q) th 


BIBLE WOMEN COME ALIVE 


Hazel M. Nelson. 40 dramatic mono- 
logues in which women of the Bible 
come to life again in a new and com- 
pelling way. Brief, timely, and realistic, 
these .monologues provide different 
and interesting program material for 
women’s groups—both church and 
civic. $2 


PROOFS OF HIS PRESENCE 
Grace Noll Crowell 


POWER IN PREACHING 
W. E. Sangster 


THE TRANSFORMATION 
OF THE TWELVE 


Gaston Foote 


DEVOTIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR THE CHANGING SEASONS 
Ruth C. Ikerman $2 


PRE-SCHOOL PARTY PARADE 
Bernice Hogan Cloth, $2.25; 
Paper, $1.35 


THE CHRISTIAN TEACHER 
Perry LeFevre $2.75 


A PRAYER COMPANION 
Hazel T. Wilson 


NEW PRAYERS FOR 


A WOMAN'S DAY 
Josephine Robertson 


September 22... 


EXISTENCE UNDER GOD 


Albert Edward Day. A Methodist min- 
ister particularly well known for his 
leadership in the area of the spiritual 
life writes here of a mysticism that is 
both intellectually respectable and de- 
cisively Christian. His book will appeal 
to every one interested in prayer. $2 


September 8... 


SUCCESS IN MARRIAGE 
David R. Mace 


1 BELIEVE IN GOD 
Costen J. Harrell 


| BELIEVE IN THE BIBLE 
Joseph R. Sizoo $1.25 


| BELIEVE IN THE HOLY SPIRIT 
Ernest F. Scott $1.25 


CHRIST IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


Charles M. Laymon 


SEEKING AND 
FINDING GOD 


Roy Pearson 


GROW IN GRACE 
Adrian and Grace Paradis 


WORSHIP SERVICES 
FOR JUNIOR HIGHS 
Alice A. Bays 


AN ANALYTICAL 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
Willem F. Zuurdeeg $4.75 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 1959 
Edited by Charles M. Laymon; Lesson 
Analysis by Roy L. Smith $2.95 


NOTABLE SERMONS FROM PROTESTANT PULIPTS 


Edited by Charles L. Wallis. 


Sermons by 24 distinguished Protestant preachers. $2.95 


ABINGDON PRESS 


NOVEMBER 1958 


NASHVILLE 2, TENNESSEE 


In Canada: G. R. Welch Company, Ltd., Toronto 
in Australasia: Thomas C. Lothian, Melbourne 





——New Books 





The Perspectivist 

by R. Myerscough-W alker. One of the 
few books on perspective written from 
the viewpoint of the artist. Featuring 
99 photographs, it is an essential book 
for architects, students of architec- 
ture, and artists. $75.00 


Jet Propulsion 

by Walter J. Hesse. A well-balanced 
and comprehensive treatment of jet 
propulsion with emphasis on the prin- 
ciples of operation of both air-breath- 
ing and rocket engines. $9.75 


Aerodynamics of Supersonic 
Flight 

by Alan Pope. This—the Second Edi- 
tion—provides the latest knowledge 
available in the field. The author is 
head of the Aerodynamics Depart- 
ment of the Sandia Corporation. $6.00 


The Technique of Stage 
Lighting 

by Rollo Gillespie Williams. Second 
edition brings the scientific, engi- 
neering, and artistic aspects of stage 
lighting together in one volume. 
Much new information particularly 
on the advances made in the design 
of dimmers and lighting control sys- 
tems. $7.50 


Causes and Prevention of 
Corrosion in Aircraft 
by T. C. E. Bingham. Shows the ways 


in which corrosion can occur in air- 
craft structures and components and 
the methods of application of the 
various protective treatments 
used in the industry. $5.75 


now 


Fluid Pressure Mechanisms 


by H. G. Conway. Second edition 
deals with the mechanism of fluid 
pressure equipment and systems, i.e., 
hydraulic and pneumatic machinery. 
Concerned primarily with the essen- 
tial principles of the various devices 
—how they work and how they differ 
from each other. $6.75 
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What 
Our 


Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’ s Nore: The correspondence columns of the 

‘ilsom Library Bulletin ate open to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Bdieor is not responsible 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


a 


Inspiration 


To the Editor: 

I cannot help but write after reading “Librarian 
Abroad” by Alice Dugas [in the June 1958 Wilson 
Library Bulletin}. And 1 write out of humility and 
honor — humility before her dedicated life, and 
honor to be one who has been touched by her 

May she continue to live as she likes and t 
inspire those of us who must remain. Remain we 
must because of wife and young ones and ambition 
and because there is a job to be done even in Terre 
Haute as well as Caracas. Except that being in 
spired by the dreamer, the philosopher, the voyager 
we are able, somehow, to make our jobs more palat 
able and exciting, ever striving to advance the cause 
of the profession and of humanity 

SAMUEL J. MARINO 
Director t Librarte 
Indiana State Teacher 
Terre Haute Indiana 


the Editor 

I am entering my subscription to the Wilson 
Library Bulletin in the fond hope that there will 
appear in it again sometime something as refresh 
ing and stimulating as Alice Dugas’ article in the 
June issue. 

I had the pieasure of studying under Miss Dugas 
during the past year, and felt that she gave me too 
a view of distant horizons from the top of her 
cherry tree. No didactic teacher she—depending on 
dull textbooks; rather she seemed to reach out and 
pull down fruit-laden branches from the tree of life 
itself. The course with her covered such a wic 
field that I discarded the preconceived notion that 
librarianship might be limited in outlook, realizing 
that for such a person as Miss Dugas it can react 
into all fields of human knowledge and activity 
This is a dynamic view which is worth a great deal 
to a novice librarian, and would most certainly be 
of value in recruiting 

ELIZABETH D. O'KANI 
Peninsula, O} 


Children’s 


To the Editor 
Each year around Book Week time we 
many requests asking suggestions for a program on 
children’s books and reading. We also read in your 
magazine of some of the successful programs that 
have been held, and it occurred to us that it might 
be well to try to collect some of this materia] into 
(Continued on 


Progr 
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receive 
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The 3B's 
specialists in 


BOOK 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 


PHSSSSFSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOOOOOOSH 


All manufactured and guaranteed by 


Delkote . . . assuring highest quality. Book-Saver 


Choice of packages to fit the job — : 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- ... for Book Repair 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 


Available nationwide from over 150 
distributors or write direct for details. Bookleen 


... for Cleaning Soiled Books 


BOX 1335 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE Bookote 


BOX 574 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA ... for Book Protection 


DELKOTE, Inc. 
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Kibrary Covers 





MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 


Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, ete. rogether for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7"x4"; 12%4"x9 "x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 144%4"x10%"x3"; 162"x11 2x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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AMERICAN 
BOOK- PRICES 
CURRENT 





THE 1958 ANNUAL 
(Vol. 64) 


Ready in December 


It will contain a full listing of all Books, 
Autographs & Mss, Broadsides, and Maps 


Sold at Auction 
in the 
UNITED STATES 
together with 


The Principal Book & Mss Sales 
held in 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


from July 1957 through 
June 1958 


All of the Books & Mss sold by Sotheby 
& Company of London will be included. 


This will mark the first appearance of 
English book-auction prices in the Amer- 
ican record, and this feature will greatly 
extend the usefulness of the series to our 
subscribers. 


RESERVE NOW FOR 


Pre-publication price: $15 net 
(After Dec. 15th: $18 net) 





American Book-Prices Current 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 











Write For 
These 


There is a limited available supply of the 42-page 
report, “Activities of Librarians and Trustees Under 
the Library Services Act Program,” prepared by 
Edna Olson for the American Association of Li- 
brary Trustees, American Library Association Con- 
ference, San Francisco, 1958. Single copies may be 
obtained free by writing to: Edna Olson, Librarian, 
Georgia Experiment Station, Experiment, Georgia 


In cooperation with the major phonograph record 
companies, Educational Record Sales has compiled 
a 36-page catalog of available recordings selected 
for integration in kindergarten-to-9th grade school 
programs. Records are arranged according to sub- 
ject areas and grades, with sections on music appre 
ciation, rhythms, square dance, social studies, lan- 
guage arts, etc., included. The catalog is available 
without charge from Educational Record Sales, 153 
Chambers St., NYC 7. 

os 6 


A 6-page bibliography, A Business & Economics 
Library for $25, prepared by Charlotte Georgi and 
issued by the Interlibrary Center of the University 
of North Carolina Library can be secured at 25c a 
copy. Address Charlotte Georgi, Chief, Business 
Administration-Social Sciences Division, The Uni 
versity of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill 


Aspects of Librarianship number 16, “The Jar- 
gon of Librarianship,” is free upon request to John 
B. Nicholson, Jr., Department of Library Science, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio. 


The Museum Division, Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, announces that “The Useful 
Atom,” a United States Atomic Energy Commission 
circulating package exhibit, is available free of 
charge for display in libraries throughout the 
United States. Comprised of 8 poster panels and 
an atomic power plant model, the exhibit is in- 
tended to stimulate lay reading in nuclear science 
Exhibit content ranges from atomic structure to the 
agricultural, medical, and industrial applications of 
radioisotopes. 

The exhibit is designed for showing in a small 
area, and can be quickly erected and dismantled by 
two unskilled laborers. Requests for displaying 
“The Useful Atom’ exhibit from one to three 
weeks should be directed to: American Museum of 
Atomic Energy, P.O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Tenn 


Copies of the History of the Connecticut School 
Library Association, published by the association 
in connection with its 25th anniversary, are avail- 
able at 50c each from: Malcolm E. Gray, librarian, 
Norwalk, Conn., High School. 
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The new North Carolina High School Library 
Association Handbook, is a 44-page booklet de- 
signed as a guide to officers and member clubs of 
the association. Separate sections describe the or- 
ganization at state, district, and local levels: mem- 
bership, constitution, officers’ duties and qualifica- 
tions, committees, meeting and conventions, proj- 
ects and publications. Also included are a selected 
bibliography and a brief history of NCHSLA. A 
limited number of copies are available for sale, at 
$1.50 per copy (postage prepaid). Orders, with 
payment enclosed, should be sent to: Mary Frances 
Kennon, Assistant State School Library Adviser, 
State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
N.C. 


WHAT OUR READERS THINK 


(Continued from page 206) 


a useful booklet. Therefore, we would like to let 
your readers know that the Children’s Book Council 
is collecting material for a proposed booklet, “Plan- 
ning a Program on Children’s Books and Reading.” 
We would very much appreciate hearing from them 
about programs they have held that have proved 
particularly successful. It would be especially help- 
ful to know of the specific aids and techniques that 
proved most valuable in putting on such a program. 
This is an opportunity for your readers to share 
their experiences with other less experienced 
groups. Both cards and letters would be welcomed 
and they should be addressed to Joanna Foster, 
Department 7, The Children’s Book Council, Inc., 
50 West 53rd St., NYC 19. 
JOANNA FOSTER 
Executive Secretar y 


Request 


{Eprror’s Nore: The following letter was addressed to 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan, editor of ‘The Crow's Nest,’ 
which appears in the Bulletin as a regular feature.} 


Dear Mrs. Buchanan: 


We have just received the clipping of your 
column in the September issue of the Wilson Li- 
brary Bulletin, and I hasten to . . . convey the 
thanks of the Commission for a job superbly done. 

Apparently, you have a large and loyal following 
because as a result of your article, we have been 
receiving numerous requests for Theodore Roose- 
velt material. 

We would very much like to give full credit to 
all of the libraries that are doing something on the 
occasion of the observance. I'm afraid, though, on 
our own, we will have scanty reports. Would your 
readers please write to me at this office indicating 
just what they have done? We would like this in 
the first instance so as to include a complete record 
in our final report to Congress. We also hope that 
we may be able to send to each library a certificate 
of participation as a memento of the Centennial 
year. 

SIDNEY WALLACH, Assistant Director 
Theodore Roosevelt Centennial Commis 
28 East 20th Street 
New York City 3 
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Your Supply is 


SAFE 


When You Buy... 

















DEMCO 
SELF-ADHERING 
CLOTH TAPE FOR 
FAST, EFFECTIVE 

BOOK REPAIR 


Libraries find Fastape is a ‘“‘safe’’ cloth 
tape to buy... for it never gets sticky in hot, 
muggy summer weather either on the roll, 
when stored away, or on the book! You can 
safely buy the economical 15 and 30 yard 
rolls... use them anytime, even months later! 

Fastape is unequalled in adhesive 
strength, and really holds fast to the book 
being repaired. Repaired books won’t stick 
together on the shelf. Fastape comes in 12 
beautiful new colors in 5 widths. Buy the 
best... buy Demco Fastape! 

Send for circular telling ““how to reback 
a book in 3 minutes with Demco Fastape”’! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
2120 Fordem Ave., Madison, Wis. 
89 Wallace St., New Haven, Conn. 








NEW...! 1958 Revised Edition © Just Published 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE 


An Annotated Bibliography by Dr. Gertrude Forrester 
603p 6” x 94" 1958 $6.50 © 


An Important Handbook for Vocational Counselors, Teachers, 
Librarians, Personnel Managers, Students, Youth Leaders, Clergymen 
and Parents 


Ly Ly O SELECTED REFERENCES brought together in this 
newly revised 1958 bibliography, the most compre- 


hensive central index to current occupational literature published. 


Approximately 3,500 pamphlets have been included in this invaluable book; there are 
about 900 references to books. Roughly 3,000 references in this new edition are to literature 
published in the last 5 years. 


“probably the most comprehensive and thorough key to information about occupations 
available in the U.S. today . .. an indispensable tool in vocational guidance. . .” 
PERSONNEL & GUIDANCE JOURNAL (1954) 


Over 1,000 publications are available Free of Charge from their publishers—all 
listed in the new 1958 edition of OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE. 


The H. W. Wilson Company . New York City 52 





BOOKS ABOUT PARENTS GET BOTH 


FOR ONLY 
AND THEIR CHILDREN $2.75! 


“Nearly 400 titles. . . Broad scope, selectivity and inclu- 
sion chiefly of in print titles, with prices, recommend this LF4Q—LCS . $2.75— 
for public libraries and study groups."—Wilson Library er erder 

Bulletin. by + below 
"Excellent annotated list . . . . should have wide distribu- LF4 _..! 
tion . . . . an invaluable aid in our readers’ advisory LCS $2.50— 
work.""—Emerson Greenaway, Director, Free Library 
of Philadelphia. LF4—75c — a 


CHILD STUDY MAGAZINE 


NAME 
America's leading parent education quarterly. Annotated 
lists and reviews of books for parents and professional 
workers each issue. Annual Winter feature: Books of 
the Year for Children, nearly 300 titles, annotated, ADDRESS 
classified by age, subject. LCS—1 year, $2.50 


THE CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
132 East 74th Street, N.Y. 21, N.Y. 
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Meetings 
Courses 


Workshops 


The Oklahoma Library Association elected the 
following officers for 1958-1959 at its Sist annual 
meeting: 

PresipeENtT—James E. Gourley, Tulsa Public Library 
First Vice-PresipeNnt and Presipent-ELrectr—William H 

Lowry, Cleveland-Garvin-McClain Multi-County Li- 

brary, Norman 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT—Edith Gorman, Northwestern 

State College Library, Alva 
SECRETARY—Virginia Collier, Okmulgee Public Library 
TreasureR—Alton P. Juhlin, Oklahoma State University 

Library, Stillwater 


Illinois Association of School Librarians officers 

tor 1958-1959 are: 

PresIDENT—Eunice H. Speer, Normal 

First Vice-PRESIDENT and PresipeNtT-EL_ect—Marguerite 
Zimmerman, Springheld 

SECOND Vice-PresipeNtT—Rachel Wilkes, Centralia 

SecreTaRY—Olive Debruler, Jo/set 

TrEASURER—John Dingman, Decatur 

Boarp MEMBERS AT LarGe—Alene Galbreath, Normal 
Mildred Gilmore, Virden, Virginia Russell, Czcer 
Ruth Glass, Belleville. 


s 8 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 200) 


, Sept. 24. LEON CHANUKOFF, literary critic; sculp 
tor; author of short stories (Heavy Skies, Man) 
and prose poems (In Pious Hours); in NYC; 65 


"Sept. 24. GeorGE W. EGGers, professor emeritus of 
art at City College of New York; author of George 
Bellows, A Brief History of American Painting; of 
bronchial pneumonia; in NYC; 75 


Sept. 25. Dr. JoHN B. Watson, founder of the 
behaviorist school of psychology; author of Be- 
havior: An Introduction to Comparative Psychol- 
ogy, and other works; after a long illness; in NYC; 
80 

Sept. 25. KENNETH P. WILLIAMS, mathematician 
author of the 4-volume Lincoln Finds a General 
part of a projected 7-volume work; of cancer; in 
Bloomington, Ind.; 7 


Sept. EpWIN Morris Betts, University of Vir 
ginia biclogy professor; authority and author on the 
gardening and farming practices of Thomas Jeffer- 
son; of a cerebral hemorrhage; in Charlottesville 


Va.; 65 


Sept. 28. GERTRUDE JENNINGS, British author of 
stage comedies including Between the Soup and the 
Savory and Happy Memories; in Fittleworth, Eng- 
land; 81 


Sept. 30 ELsie SINGMASTER LEWARS, author, undet 
the name of ELsie SINGMASTER, of more than 300 
novels and children’s stories, including I Speak for 
Thaddeus Stevens, Swords of Steel, Rifles for Wash- 
ington, A High Wind Rising; in Gettysburg, Pa 
79. 
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NORBOND 


the Oe 


IN THE 
LIBRARY! 


Since 1951, Norbond has been en- 
thusiastically accepted as the best library 
plastic adhesive for making amazing 
book repairs in minutes! Norbond is the 
one and only a@ll-purpose mending ad- 
hesive to have on hand in every spot 
where on-the-spot book mending must 
be done. 

REPAIRS: It repairs torn pages, loose 
pages, loose segments, torn covers, and 
loose covers. 

BINDS TOGETHER: It binds together peri- 
odicals and pamphlets. 


Norbond is available in 2 ounce and 8 ounce 
self-dispensing Squeeze Bottles —or in the 32 
ounce plastic bottle for storage. Send for handy 
Norbond Manual. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Madison 1, Wisconsin « New Haven 2, Conn. 





Library Shelving 


Basic units that 


® Provide additional book space; 
One original and one ad- ® Serve as modular units to form 
ditional double faced section aisles, island displays, to partition 
corners, reading sections, etc. 


Any number of Gaylord shelving units—to 
Hete are some of the ways you Y yi¢ age Pe 
+h j helvi base, shelves and partitions—may be joined to 
a Mor shelving form a range of book space and area dividers. 


nits to gain more book 
' es os Book capacity of each double-faced unit is 
ie Disdinids Calais about 150 books, 75 on each side. Units illus- 
trated above hold about 300. 


As Attractive Islands 
= Adjustable 34” non-warping shelves are sup- 
ported by threaded-steel shelf pins that fit 


accurately spaced holes on the sides. 


To Form Aisles Made of selected maple in light and dark fin- 
ish and quarter sawed oak in light or dark finish. 


No. 3616 — Original and Additional Units 
Es f | Ser” 
Length 3 


Depth 
Maite eae td price Met Available in stock for prompt shipment. 
2 library Craylord Bros., Inc. 





supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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A New Look at Old Problems 


RECRUITMENT—ACCREDITATION—LIBRARY EDUCATION 





By Kathleen B. Stebbins 


Epitor'’s Note: Because we believe that the closely related problems of recruit- 
ment, accreditation, and library education are among the most important confronting 
the library profession today, we asked Kathleen Stebbins, President of the Library 
Education Division of the American Library Association, and Personnel Director of 
the Detroit, Michigan, Public Library, to prepare this report. Before going to Detroit, 
Mrs. Stebbins was Executive Secretary of the Special Libraries Association. 


COLUMNIST for a St. Petersburg, Florida, space and missile age when there is an acute 


_ newspaper, Paul Harvey, recently wrote shortage of 18,000 librarians. He ends his 
& sisting column, “Influence People article with the significant statement: “Help 
Wanted: Librarians.'" To the person plan- ' 


ning a career who says, “What can I do?” wanted. 18,000 loyal Americans. Good y- 
he answers, “Get a job in a library!” Harvey Exciting opportunities. And a chance to fight 
stresses the thrilling opportunity open in this in the front lines of the cold war.” 


RECRUITMENT 


We might not all agree with the Harvey Raleigh, as he did a joint recruitment meet- 
approach or the number of vacancies listed ing at the 1957 ALA Kansas City Confer- 
but most librarians will concur that librarian- ence, on “Career Guidance: A Key to Recruit- 
ship offers an exciting future to qualified per- ing.” He proposed that librarians cease com- 
sons who enjoy both books and people. They _peting with high-powered forces in the re- 
will also admit that salaries have improved  cruiting effort and accent the positive reasons 
tremendously in the past decade. Most will for librarianship: the opportunity to be of 
agree, too, that despite admirable recruiting service; the chance to influence the develop- 
activities on the part of library associations, ment of personality through reading ; and the 
state and governmental agencies, individual wide and deep association with culture repre- 
libraries, and librarians, library school classes sented by the world of books. Dr. Cornehl- 
seem to be static,if not growing smaller each sen suggested further the utilization of every 
year, and accredited library schools fewer. library and librarian as a resource for guiding 

Dr. John Cornehlsen, consultant on career and career-planning in the community. 
services to the New York Life Insurance Latest news on the North Carolina recruit- 
Company, addressed the North Carolina Re- ment program is that the executive board of 
cruitment Conference, May 10, 1958 in the North Carolina Library Association has 
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established a Special Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee on Recruitment for Libarianship as a 
Profession for a three-year period and has 
authorized expenditure of $1,000 for support 
of its activities. The newly authorized com- 
mittee will bear the chief burden of formu- 
lating the program and establishing policies 
and reeds for carrying it into effect. 
(ALA Bulletin, September 1958. ) 


Recruitment Centers 


Some of the large university and public 
libraries have already taken steps to establish 
themselves as library recruitment centers. 
Brooklyn Public Library, for instance, spon- 
sors an annual career day for all high school 
and college students in the area. This allows 
the students an opportunity of close observa- 
tion of the many varied and interesting activi- 
ties that make up the librarian’s day. 

The University of Missouri has inaugu- 
rated a plan of giving extra pay to library 
assistants for each five credit hours of under- 
graduate library science — another way of 
arousing interest. Universities, like Indiana, 
with accredited graduate library schools, have 
integrated their undergraduate curriculum 
with that of the library school so the student 
does not lack required courses before starting 
work on his master’s degree in library science. 

Dr. Lowell A. Martin, professor and dean 
of Rutgers University Graduate School of Li- 
brary Service, is convinced that more can be 
done in opening a channel of recruitment 
from college to graduate school. He is trying 
to develop a group of “feeder” colleges in 
which key library staff members would take 
responsibility for guiding a small group of 
students. If only one or two graduates from 
each accredited college became librarians an- 
nually, the number of library school gradu- 
ates would soon be doubled. 

The failure of library schools to increase 
their enrollments appreciably has caused 
many of them to take another look at their 
recruiting techniques. The University of 
Minnesota Library School now sends individ- 
ual letters to all juniors and seniors in both 
the College of Education and Science and 
that of Literature and Arts. Orientation lec- 
tures are held for freshmen and sophomores 
and information about the library school is 
sent to college librarians in Minnesota and 
surrounding states. Florida State University 
Library School has for the last seven years 
cosponsored with the Florida High School 
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Library Council a camp at Leesburg, Florida, 
where outstanding speakers and library re- 
source personnel provide an interesting and 
informational weekend. 

The large recruitment committee of the 
California Library Association—over 200 
shows how well such a committee can work 
by spreading responsibility and making more 
librarians available for individual contacts. 
The Long Beach Library Youth Council, 
sponsored both by the schools and the public 
library, selects books for young people. Mem- 
bership in the youth council is highly hon- 
ored. The Girl Scout program in San Mateo 
County, the Student Library Association ac- 
tivities, the youth-in-government days in 
which a student plays the part of city or 
county librarian, are all important parts of 
the California recruiting picture. 


Publications 


During the past year, the American Library 
Association has issued the pamphlet, “To Be 
a Librarian” ; the Encyclopedia Britannica has 
made available the leaflet, “Your Career as a 
Librarian”; the World Book Encyclopedia 
reprinted the section, ‘Library’; the New 
York Life Insurance Company donated hun- 
dreds of thousands of copies of ‘Should 
Your Child be a Librarian?”’ These together 
with other well-written pamphlets were dis- 
tributed widely at all types of meetings and 
in response to individual requests. Symposi- 
ums, workshops, and exhibits concerned with 
rec -uiting, have been held at conferences and 
the Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career has continued its yeoman work. 

Despite all these efforts, involving hun- 
dreds of people, thousands of dollars, and 
countless hours of time, there are vacancies 
existing in almost every library system today. 
Donald E. and Ruth B. Strout in their annual 
survey of library school graduates (Library 
Journal, June 15, 1958) state that there is 
every indication that for the library school 
graduate of 1958 and the immediate future 
fields will be even greener. With the increase 
in county, regional, bookmobile, and _ state 
extension positions, due to increased federal 
funds under the Library Services Act, and 
with crowded enrollments in schools, it is 
inevitable that there will be a massive increase 
in school libraries. 

Institutions of higher education will have 
to increase college and university library 
staffs, also, to cope with rising enrollments. 
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The attention of many large public libraries 
to new building plans and new programs of 
service will probably bring increased place- 
ments in this field, while small and medium- 
size public libraries have been unable to fill 
professional positions for some time due to 
lower salaries or less opportunity for advance- 
ment than large libraries offer. Special librar- 
ies, too, particularly in technological fields, 
are expanding at a rapid rate, and will be 
searching for more trained librarians with 
scientific background. 

The Strouts state that 1,254 library school 
graduates were placed in 1957 by 30 schools. 
Each school, graduating an average of 40 
persons, had over 800 inquiries, or a choice 
of 20 positions per graduate. The average 
starting salary of $4,450, compared with 
$3,900 in 1955 and $3,000-$3,300 in 1951, 
should not deter interested candidates from 
choosing librarianship as a career. It is re- 
markable, therefore, in the face of continued 
shortages and improved salaries in the field, 
and the increase in potential library school 
students due to generally increased college 
enrollments, that the library school numbers 
remain so static. The Strouts believe that 
either librarianship is generally unattractive 
or the opportunities it offers are not publi- 
cized to the extent they should be outside the 
profession. 


More Effort Needed 


Thus, it would seem that recruitment 
efforts must be intensified in the years ahead 
and that more attention should be given to 
reaching qualified junior high and high 
school students to encourage them to enter 
librarianship before they are committed to 
some other field. The fact that we have still 
failed to reach the high school and college 
guidance counselor is woefully apparent 
today. Despite fine exhibits at the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, despite 
excellent efforts with individual counselors, 
the library story is not being received by the 
proper personnel. 

I was again made very aware of this fact 
only recently. For the past two years I have 
contacted placement officers of the universi- 
ties and larger colleges in the Detroit area in 
an attempt to talk to seniors about librarian- 
ship, with an emphasis on the trainee pro- 
gram for college graduates now conducted at 
the Detroit Public Library in conjunction 
with the University of Michigan Department 
of Library Science. In 1957 the placement 
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DON’T MONKEY AROUND! PLAN A CAREER NOW, 
a career day display at Stephen F. Austin School, 
Port Arthur, Texas, utilized a three-dimensional 
monkey, book jackets about careers, a Today's Secre- 
tary magazine, and pamphlets from the career file. 


officers were unable to give me any time as 
they found no student interested in librarian- 
ship. In 1958 I managed to find seven, Five 
were hired but two dropped out after accept- 
ing employment. When, however, an article 
and picture on the shortage of librarians and 
the Detroit Public Library trainee program 
appeared in the Detroit News in August 
1958, as a result of an interview regarding 
my recently published book, ‘Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Libraries,’’ (Scarecrow Press ) 
I was swamped with inquiries and have se- 
lected several more good candidates. This 
same program had been widely publicized 
last year through educational and community 
newspapers and received some mention in 
local papers but did not result in any satis- 
factory applications. More time and effort 
need to be spent in getting across a personal- 
ized story where it will reach the proper 
audience 

Dr. Agnes Regan, in her Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, “A Study of Certain Factors in Institu- 
tions of Higher Education Which Influence 
Students to Become Librarians” (University 
of Illinois, 1957) found that the influence of 
individuals was the most important factor in 
the 51 institutions studied and that members 
of the library profession were the persons 
most influential. The adage, “Each one, get 
one,” still seems to be apt. After individuals, 
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two factors of equal importance ranked next 
—publicity and use of libraries. The fourth 
factor, work experience in libraries, was un- 
usually effective in several schools. When all 
institutions studied were considered, library 


education ranked fifth among the factors. In 
institutions offering an undergraduate major 
in library science, the —— influence of 
the courses was often to confirm a choice al- 
ready made. 


ACCREDITATION 


In July 1951 the American Library Associ- 
ation adopted new minimum standards for 
the accreditation of library schools. The na- 
ture of the new standards called for complete 
re-evaluation of all schools offering work at 
the basic professional level defined in the 
standards as the fifth year program leading 
to the master’s degree or its equivalent. Eval- 
uation visits to the library schools started in 
January 1953 and ended June 30, 1957, at 
which time any formerly accredited school 
not seeking re-accreditation would automati- 
cally be dropped from the official list of ap- 
proved institutions. 

A total of 40 schools were visited, 35 of 
which were previously accredited and five 
newly founded. The revised list of accredited 
library schools issued in August 1957 carries 
31 names as compared with 35 in 1953. 
Three institutions previously accredited were 
dropped without prejudice as they either have 
not sought re-accreditation or have developed 
their graduate programs too recently to be 
eligible for visitations. 


Standards 


During the past year the ALA Committee 
on Accreditation has been giving attention to 
standards for undergraduate programs in li- 
brary science. The standards were compiled 
by a subcommittee headed by Florrinell Mor- 
ton, the then president of the ALA Library 
Education Division and the director of the 
Louisiana State University Library School. 
The study was made in co-operation with the 
American Association for Colleges of Teacher 
Education and the National Council for Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education. 

The National Council for the Accreditation 
of Teacher Education was established in 1954 
to take over the accrediting responsibility for 
the whole field of teacher education. A study 
made by the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Accreditation, headed by Nancy Jane Day, 
resulted in a decision to revise the 1952 
Standards for Library Science Programs in 
Teacher Education Institutions issued in 
1952. These standards became a part of the 
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American Association of Colleges for Teach 
er Education, Standards for Accreditation o, 
Teacher Education Institutions, for use by 
visiting teams of this accrediting body. The 
Committee on Accreditation decided also to 
develop standards or an evaluative instrument 
which would serve as 3 guide to any institu- 
tions offering undergraduate library educa 
tion programs, or conceivably be applied b, 
the regional association in its over-all evalua- 
tion of an institution. 

The standards prepared by the subcommit 
tee of the ALA Committee on Accreditation 
apply to colleges offering not fewer than 12 
and not more than 18 semester hours in li- 
brary science. Articulation between under- 
graduate and graduate programs in the same 
geographic region has been stressed. The 
standards for undergraduate library science 
education were adopted by the Committee on 
Accreditation July 15th but still need the ap 
proval of the ALA Council at the Midwinter 
conference. Dr. Margaret Rufsvold, chair- 
man of the Committee on Accreditation, dis 
cussed the undergraduate standards at the 
symposium on Four-year and Five-Year Li- 
brary Education sponsored by the Library 
Education Division and Teachers Section at 
the ALA San Francisco Conference on July 
16, 1958. 

The comparative study made by the teach- 
er's section of the Library Education Division 
of the implications of a workshop on library 
education sponsored by the University of Chi- 
cago in August 1953, and the standards of the 
American Association of Colleges for Teach- 
er Education as they relate to library educa- 
tion were reported in the March 1957 issue 
of the Library Education Division New s/etter 
The questionnaires were sent to the 567 inst- 
tutions offering library education listed by Dr 
Willard O. Mishoff, specialist for college and 
research libraries in the United States Office 
of Education. 

There were 258 questionnaires returned, 
with 18 semester hours in library science the 
“popular” program. Only one-third of the 
programs studied meet the AACTE and Core 
Workshop recommendations that the major 
emphasis in the study of library materials be 
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placed on combined critical evaluation, adap- 
tation to the needs of users, etc. In the light 
of the fact that the report of the Workshop 
on the Core of Education for Librarianship 
expressed a philosophy of library education, 
the need for further study of ways of imple- 
menting this philosophy is supported in the 
meager evidence gathered in the teachers sec- 
tion study. Serious attention to undergradu- 
ate programs of library education—their pur- 
poses, their curriculum, and their achieve- 
ments—is recommended by the committee 


making the study as is the need for articula- 
tion of standards, for avenues of communica- 
tion among institutions offering library edu- 
cation programs and co-ordination and im- 
provement in this aspect of library education. 

A joint meeting is now being planned by 
the Library Education Division, the Teachers 
Section, the American Association of School 
Librarians and others for a one-day meeting 
in co-operation with the National Council 
for the Accreditation of Teacher Education at 
the 1959 Washington ALA conference. 


LIBRARY EDUCATION 


Controversy over the amount and kind of 
library training has been strong ever since the 
accredited library schools turned from the 
fifth year bachelor’s degree or the four-year 
degree with a major in library science to the 
current fifth year with a master’s degree. 
Panelists representing public library and uni- 
versity library employers, four- and five-year 
library school deans and faculty members, and 
the ALA Committee on Accreditation chair- 
man (in her capacity also, as director of a 
university graduate library school) at the 
meeting on library education in San Francisco 


WHAT ARE YOU CUT OUT TO BE? was the title 
of a careers bulletin board at the Ashland, Wis., 
High School library. Mitten letters were used 
against a royal blue crepe paper background 
Cutout figures were made from scraps of yellow 
display paper donated by a local department store. 
The display was completed by a pair of scissors 
fasted to the board with mystic tape hinge, thumb 
tacks, and staples. 
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July 16, 1958 concluded that four-year college 
training, with a major in library science, is 
not a terminal program. It appeared in the 
discussion from the floor and among the 
panelists that there was considerable confu- 
sion about the education needed for different 
size libraries and different types of positions. 


It was felt by many of those present that 
there was a lack of proper classification of 
positions in libraries so that graduates of both 
four-year and five-year library training could 
properly be employed. It was proposed there 
that the five-year program be re-examined in 
order to provide more valuable training in all 
aspects and to allow better standards of uni- 
formity. The lack of book knowledge on the 
part of today’s graduates was deplored. The 
opinion was expressed that library schools 
were not giving enough recognition to librar- 
ians in nonadministrative positions, causing 
employers to feel an overemphasis on training 
administrators under the present M.A. pro- 
gram. It was suggested that five-year pro- 
grams should include both library science and 
subject training for the best development of 
the individual. 

At this same meeting, the work-study pro- 
gram now conducted by many libraries in con- 
junction with nearby library schools was men- 
tioned as one way to ease the shortage of li- 
brarians. Library schools for some time have 
been offering students the opportunity to en- 
roll in two-year programs which permit the 
student to work while taking a reduced course 
load. The newest trend, however, and one of 
the most rapidly growing, is the trainee pro- 
gram which many of the large libraries are 
conducting. Trainees at New York, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens Borough public libraries at- 
tend Columbia School of Library Service or 
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Pratt Institute Library School. Newark Public 
Library has part-time students at Rutgers Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Library Service 
while Detroit Public Library currently has 15 
library preprofessional assistants enrolled at 
the University of Michigan Library School ex- 
tension program in Detroit. 

Under the Detroit program, trainees take 
four hours of library science a semester in the 
evening session and work 321/44 hours weekly 
(four hours less than other employees). 
Preparation for classes, however, must be on 
their own time. The starting salary of $4,002 
annually is increased by $79 each six months 
for satisfactory work and each four credits 
secured. An unpaid leave of absence for at- 
tendance at a summer session in Ann Arbor is 
granted if the agency can carry the absence. 
Experience gained after the first six months 
in working with the trainees, which does re- 
quire a great deal of supervisory time and 
allows the agency fewer man-hours than from 
a full-time employee, has shown each trainee, 
after six months on a work-study assignment, 
outperformed M.A. library science graduates 
with no previous library experience. 

Library schools generally are pleased at the 
large number of students taking advantage of 
evening courses or extension opportunities. 
The University of Michigan is currently offer- 
ing such courses in Flint and Grand Rapids in 
addition to Detroit while maintaining a full- 
time school in Ann Arbor. 

Typical of undergraduate institutions at- 
tempting to prepare students for some library 
positions is the University of Cincinnati 
which offers an evening program in library 
science. This training prepares for subpro- 
fessional appointments (two years of college 
and a minimum of eight hours of library sci- 
ence) or Professional I (B.A. degree plus 
minimum of eight hours of library science) 
at Cincinnati Public Library. Wayne State 
University in Detroit has recently expanded 
its program for school librarians on the 
undergraduate level to include training for 
children’s librarians in public libraries. 

Syracuse University is offering for the first 
time this fall an undergraduate program to 
train college students as newspaper reference 
librarians and research librarians in other 
fields of communications. The School of Li- 
brary Science and the School of Journalism 
will provide a joint program, three courses 
being offered by the former and a course in 
management and the operation of journalism 
libraries by the latter. The College of St. 
Catherine, in St. Paul, returned to the under- 
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graduate library program in the fall of 1957. 
Interdepartmental majors are also available 
as, for example, a combination of chemistry 
with library science. 

Frederick Wezeman, associate professor of 
the University of Minnesota, in a talk given 
at the September 8, 1957 meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association, urged 
an undergraduate library major as a ‘feeder’ 
for the master's degree program. He stressed 
the need for younger people to enter the pro- 
fession and the enlargement of both the num- 
ber of students in library schools and the 
number of schools themselves. He proposed 
the upgrading of standards for the master’s 
program and the provision of clinical experi- 
ence under professional direction. This could 
be done by the library schools establishing 
liaison arrangements with large, some small 
public libraries, and with academic libraries, 
and making use of these institutions in their 
teaching programs, just as the schools of 
education do with school systems. 

Alan Heyneman, chief of the Personnel 
Office of New York Public Library, in a re- 
cent talk on “Reconsidering the Four-Year 
Library Science Program” believes we must 
tell the educators and the accreditors precisely 
what jobs we want done by the four-year 
graduate in librarianship before any more 
changes are made. And to do this, libraries 
must look objectively at their positions, classi- 
fication schemes, work assignments, salaries, 
and career service. The interrelationships of 
the various classifications must be defined and 
a determination made as to how the four-year 
graduate could integrate into existing librar- 
ies. The needs of the small and medium-sized 
libraries must also be kept in mind. He con- 
cludes that we may need to recognize a better 
definition of professional tasks and employ 
fifth-year graduates where they are really 
needed. On the other hand, perhaps another 
category of duties which require some tech- 
nical skills, but not the scope nor intensity of 
the master’s degree, can be isolated for assign- 
ment to four-year graduates. 

Some libraries profess to see very little 
difference in performance of the four-year 
and five-year graduates and that the progress 
of either is dependent on personal ability and 
characteristics rather thar the amount of col- 
lege training. The library education picture 
in 1958 is a diffuse one, with many points of 
view. One thing all librarians agree upon: 
we need more and better trained librarians 
immediately. And I am sure that librarians 
will co-operate in any efforts that help make 
that a reality. 
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Work-Study and the Trainee Program 


By Robert D. Leigh 


OW EFFECTIVELY AND HOW GENERALLY 

can work-study be developed into a 
trainee program by cooperative action be- 
tween libraries and library schools ? 

This was the central point of discussion in 
a day-long conference at Columbia Univer- 
sity, May 9, attended by 36 librarians of the 
New York metropolitan area, including the 
directors and personnel chiefs of the major 
public, college, university, and larger special 
libraries, meeting with the dean and 15 fac- 
ulty members of Columbia's School of Li- 
brary Service. 

The conference was a direct outgrowth of 
the series of six meetings of the school’s 
faculty with smaller groups of leading librar- 
ians held during the two-year period when 
the school was studying its program for the 
MS degree, a study leading to the school’s 
revised program which came into full oper- 
ation a year ago. One outcome of these earlier 
discussions with librarians was the following 
statement of policy as to the relation of 
theoretical training and practical experience 
in the education of professional librarians 
which was adopted by the faculty as part of 
the revised program: 


The program of study leading to the M.S. degree 


is not to be considered a complete preparation for 
professional library service. It needs to be supple- 
mented by practical work experience with library 
processes and practices. This experience may be 
obtained before admission to the school, after com- 
pletion of the school’s program, or (for part-time 
students) while attending the school. For practical 
reasons the school cannot require that students gain 
this experience either as a condition of admission 
or for the degree, but the school does seek, in every 
way possible, to see that they get it.... The school 
is interested especially in promoting cooperative 
arrangements with libraries that provide orientation 
to library operations and processes through trainee 
or other in-service programs. {Italics mine] 


This explicit recognition of the value of 
work in libraries by part-time students en- 
rolled for the degree was no innovation at 
Columbia. Indeed, work-study, as it is called, 
may be said to have been built into the School 
of Library Service structure from its begin- 
ning, through the provision of a full pro- 
gram of evening, late-afternoon, and summer- 
session courses duplicating the program of 
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required courses offered the full-time students 
during the day. For each of the last 25 years 
the majority of enrolled candidates for the 
basic professional degree at the school have 
been part-time students ; an average for the 
whole period of 72 per cent part-timers. 
During the academic year just ended the ratio 
was 4 out of 5 of the 400 enrolled students 
on a part-time schedule, with 79 students 
employed in the large public libraries of the 
metropolitan area, an exactly equal number 
employed in New York's academic libraries 
(of which 44 were working in the Columbia 
University libraries), 56 in the elementary 
and secondary school libraries, and 43 in 
special libraries within commuting distance 
of Columbia. 

But although the school’s work-study pro- 
gram means that employment in libraries will 
almost inevitably be of some value to the 
student preparing to be a professional librar- 
ian, it does not guarantee that the experience 
will be educationally meaningful as practice 
related to the more generalized knowledge 
being taught in the library school. It pro- 
vides the structural framework but is not the 
equivalent of what has come to be known as 
the trainee system. 


Trainees 


During the last decade, however, the larger 
public libraries of New York City, notably 
the Brooklyn Public Library and the New 
York Public Library, have been developing a 
program for the active recruiting of promis- 
ing college graduates for professional posi- 
tions and employing them for a period while 
they attend the Columbia or other library 
schools on a part-time basis. To these ap- 
pointees they have given the job classification 
of trainee. Although depending on the li- 
brary school provisions for instruction on a 
part-time basis, the trainee system has other 
values for library education. 

The college graduates appointed as trainees 
do not occupy subprofessional or clerical posi- 
tions. They are preprofessionals, chosen be- 
cause they possess qualifications for advance- 
ment to professional positions after a defined 
period of training on the job and in library 
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school. In some of the libraries they may 
serve as trainees a year, in others two years, 
before being accepted or enrolled as students 
in an accredited library school; in others, ac- 
ceptance or enrollment at a library school is 
one of the conditions of appointment as 
trainee. The work of the trainee in the library 
is arranged, so far as is practicably possible, 
to be essentially a learning experience, with 
orientation and supervision by a skilled pro- 
fessional libyarian .nterested in providing sys- 
tematic training in a variety of tasks. The 
work progresses, normally, from clerical tasks 
through periodic increases of complexity and 
difficulty until at the end of the trainee period 
it is near-professional in nature. The trainee 
appointment terminates with the award of the 
professional library degree and eligibility for 
appointment to a professional position. The 
trainee positions are, thus, temporary in na- 
ture, extending normally over no more than 
three or four years. The trainee’s established 
salary scale follows a progression from a 

int slightly above the clerical level at the 
aeestirs.. to a point slightly below the pro- 
fessional beginning grade at the end. The 
increases are not automatic, but are related to 
rendering satisfactory service. 

Experience with trainees has indicated to 
the libraries that persons in these positions 
gain a better grasp of the library's work and 
the role that it plays, that they develop a 
surer understanding of the meaning of what 
they were learning in library school, that they 
grow faster and are more quickly promotable 
than nontrainees. 


As a result of the success of the trainee 
program in New York and elsewhere a pro- 
posal was developed by the New York Li- 
brary Association, centered in the Personnel 
Administration Committee, for the creation 
by the New York Civil Service Commission 
of a specification for a librarian trainee posi- 
tion. This has been achieved and the official 
specification was announced a few weeks be- 
fore the convening of the Columbia confer- 
ence. It provided an immediate incentive for 
discussion of the procedures as well as the 
principles of the trainee system. 

The state civil service regulations follow 
rather closely the pioneering programs oper- 
ating in the New York City public libraries. 
The state is to set the examinations for trainee 
positions to be taken by college seniors and 
graduates whose record must indicate general 
acceptance for admission to library school. 
The examination is to measure aptitudes for 
professional library positions rather than 
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knowledge of specific library problems or 
skills. The trainee is to be given progressively 
difficult assignments ; the salary is to be fixed 
by the local civil service authority. The train- 
ee’s schedule may involve different combina- 
tions and periods of library school attendance 
and library work, but a limit of 342 years is 
set for completing the requirements for state 
professional certification. One feature, espe- 
cially welcomed, is that the library may, on 
the basis of the trainee’s performance, dis- 
continue his services or reduce him to a 
clerical status at the end of or during the 
trainee period. It is expected that, under the 
state regulations, numbers of public libraries 
throughout the state will establish trainee 
positions. Some of these libraries in the sub- 
urban areas of New York were represented 
at the conference. 


Fellowships 


Similar in many respects to the trainee 
program operating in the public libraries of 
the metropolitan area are the library fellow- 
ship programs for college graduates that were 
established several years ago at the New York 
City college libraries. These provide a half- 
time salary at a near-professional level, with 
vacation benefits that may be extended by per- 
mission, to attend the six-week library school 
summer session. The fellowship carries the 
expectation of enrollment in the library 
school evening courses on a part-time basis 
The fellowship grant is for a one-year period 
but may be renewed for a second year. The 
library work under the fellowship is some- 
what similar to that arranged for the trainees 
in public libraries, ranging from clerical tasks 
to those that are professional in character 
There is usually a brief period of orientation, 
then assignment to a particular department 
for several months or a year; some rotation 
is often provided but it is not automatic or 
mechanical, depending rather on the fellow’s 
interests and the library's work situation. In 
each of the colleges the fellowships have been 
limited to four a year. The city college librar- 
ians and the School of Library Service, where 
most of the fellows have enrolled, report that 
the program has been a successful one. 

The most recent trainee system to be estab- 
lished in a New York academic library, and 
one that provided another impetus for the 
Columbia conference discussions is that now 
in its first year of operation in the Columbia 
University Libraries themselves. Here is being 
created a trainee group consisting of those 
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members of the nonprofessional staff who are 
admitted to the School of Library Service as 
candidates for the MS degree, and who elect 
to join the group. A joint library school and 
library committee has been appointed to de- 
— the program of group meetings and 
professional supervision for the trainees with 
a view to relating the work experience and 
the library school instruction as closely as is 
possible. What is in effect a scholarship aid 
to the trainees as well as to other nonprofes- 
sional library personnel employed by the uni- 
versity on a full-time basis was provided by a 
new university regulation which exempts such 
employees from payment of tuition. The Co- 
lumbia trainees, therefore, will be able to 
receive a full-time salary, will be able to 
attend the library school without payment of 
fees, and may obtain the professional library 
degree in a three-year period. 

Other academic libraries in the metro- 
politan area represented at the conference, 
notably Yale, have provided aid and leaves 
of absence to promising preprofessionals on 
its staff for attendance at library school. 

The third major group attending the Co- 
lumbia conference, however, consisted of a 
number of heads of special libraries, none of 
whom had organized a formal trainee system, 
although they had employed students attend- 
ing library school and were much interested 
in exploring the possibilities of work-study 
and trainee organization. 

In planning the conference program it was 
recognized that the three types of libraries 
public, academic, and special—came with dif- 
ferent backgrounds of experience, had differ- 
ent problems, different organization, and 
work requirements. For this reason, after a 
morning session when the library school or- 
ganization and procedures were outlined, and 
a discussion was held bearing upon written 
descriptions of various trainee systems now 
in operation, the group was divided into the 
three types for the afternoon sessions, and 
the evening meeting consisted of reports of 
conclusions from each of the types. 

Despite some diversity of opinion and in- 
terest, it seemed clear that one of the princi- 
pal advantages of the day’s discussions was 
that of getting a picture of the possibilities 
of adapting the trainee system to different 
library types so that it might be established 
more generally as a part of the professional 
education of librarians. 

The conference spent almost no time dis- 
cussing whether the trainee system was good. 
Its advantages were accepted by the group as 
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real and important. At the outset they were 
summarized as follows: 

A means of recruiting able college graduates for 
individual libraries, for library schools, and for the 
library profession generally. 

An opportunity for a college graduate through a 
work experience designed to reveal what the library 
professional tasks are, to determine whether he 
desires to undergo the professional academic train- 
ing necessary for attainment of professional status. 

A means of enabling college graduates to finance 
their professional library education. 

An opportunity for librarians to assess the per- 
sonal qualifications and motivations of trainees for 
success as librarians, and thus to provide reliable 
tests of suitability for admission to library school, 
otherwise unavailable to library school admission 
officers. 

An opportunity for selection for appointment to 
positions on the library's professional staff on the 
basis of actual observation of trainee performance 
rather than on brief interviews and written recom- 
mendations only. 

A means of providing a desirable combination of 
academic education and direct working experience 
that relates theory to practice in the academic edu- 
cation of the professional librarian, and adds educa- 
tional meaning to library tasks. 


The conference concerned itself through- 
out the day primarily with the actual proce- 
dures, the problems and difficulties, and the 
working machinery involved in the trainee 
system. The discussions tended to focus 
around five topics: 

Recruitment and selection of students and trainees 

The library's training of trainees 

The scheduling of trainee hours of employment 
and of library school classes 

Library and library school reports and records 

Recognition of the trainee experience in promo- 
tion and degree requirements. 


In most of these topics the discussions were 
exploratory rather than definitive, with no 
sharp conclusions or recommendations. The 
one clear conclusion at the end of the day's 
meeting was that the group had reached the 
point that called for a continuation of con- 
ference and study by small working commit- 
tees representing the libraries and the library 
school. 

What follows is a brief summary of the 
discussion of each of the five topics on which 
the conference centered its attention 


Recruitment and Selection of 
Students and Trainee: 


One of the public libraries described the very 
active recruiting program for trainees that it has 
been carrying on in the liberal arts colleges of the 
East. It includes personal visits to, as well as cor 
respondence with, the librarians and vocational 
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counselors at these institutions. It was felt that this 
activity might well be extended and intensified as a 
joint activity of library schools and libraries with 
trainee programs. If not done co-operatively, there 
would be a danger of wasteful duplication of effort. 
There was general agreement that the present op- 
portunities for professional library training through 
trainee and work-study programs are not well 
enough known. 

It was evident in the discussions that there are 
problems of establishing a closer relationship be- 
tween library schools and libraries in the selection 
of trainees. The library school is the properly quali- 
fied agency for determining the serge qualifi- 
cations of recruits to the profession Librarians 
with a trainee program, however, are usually in a 
better position than the library schools to assess the 
work habits, personal traits, and qualities of appli- 
cants for trainee positions. There should be com- 
munication both ways of these judgments wherever 
possible in the process of selection and, later, of 
recommendation for placement 


The Library's Training 
of Trainees 


It was agreed that the library's program for 
trainees should provide a learning experience so far 
us possible. Beyond that there was considerable 
difference of judgment as to what the program 
should be. Quite commonly, however, in trainee 
programs there is an initial period of orientation, 
by means of group meetings, in the philosophy, 
purposes, and methods of the library. Or such 
meetings or seminars may continue through the 
whole trainee period. Trainees normally attend 
staff meetings in the areas to which they are as- 
signed for duty; and of primary importance is the 
provision of skilled professional supervision that 
includes training in the performance of the jobs to 
which the trainee is assigned. 

There was opinion favoring generalized training 
by rotation of jobs, but the practical administrative 
difficulties of systematic or automatic rotation were 
recognized. One formula proposed was provision 
of wide experience in the first half of the trainee 
period with specialization in the field of the 
trainee’s interest or special background and capabil- 
ity in the second half of the period. Another prac- 
tice reported was that of providing a program for 
each trainee on the basis of his own inclinations. 

The point was made that a university library is 
largely a collection of special libraries where sub- 
ject matter background of library staff members is 
of prime importance, so that assignment of trainees 
must take this into account, and once assignment is 
made on this basis, rotation is difficult administra- 
tively and wasteful of accumulated skill. It was 
pointed out, also, that in smaller libraries and in 
most special libraries the trainee in the normal 
course of his assigned work obtains a general view 
of the library's operations. In these situations the 
function of the professional supervisor as a teacher 
is of critical importance. 

Finally, it was suggested that there needs to be 
cooperation between the library and the library 
school so that the school will know what specific 
training the library provides, and the library will 
know what the school is teaching and what it feels 
is needed as a supplement to its instruction in the 
form of practical training in skills. One discussion 
group, however, proposed a kind of library trainee 
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curriculum to include work experience in catalog- 
ing, in bibliographic organization, in elementary 
reference, and a fourth area to represent the 
trainee’s special interest and competence. 


The Scheduling of Trainee Hours 
of Employment and of 
Library School Classes 


There was considerable discussion of the most 
convenient hours for scheduling library school 
courses and of the possibilities of arranging trainee 
hours of work so as to permit attendance at daytime 
classes at the library schools. One public library 
reported a trainee program that, by use of the one 
day off per week and assignment to night hours, 
provided two free days for library school attend- 
ance. It was pointed out by the School of Library 
Service faculty that although the required courses 
for the MS degree may all be taken in the evening 
hours, the school’s revised program leaves a por- 
tion of the student’s schedule for other courses in 
line with his special interests and needs. These are 
often in other parts of the university and are not 
offered in the evening hours. 

A proposal that aroused a great deal of interest, 
especially among the smaller public libraries and 
special libraries, was the application of the Antioch 
program to library training (see the Bixler proposal 
in the Library Journal, February 1, 1958, pp. 250- 
251). Under this scheme a pair of library school 
students would alternate library school on a full- 
time basis for a term and working full-time the 
alternate term as an intern in a library. Such an 
arrangement could be put into operation at the 
School of Library Service without any alteration of 
its present program, requirements, or schedules of 
classes. Each of the two students would attend one 
fall term, one spring term, and one summer session, 
completing the work for the degree at the end of 
two years. Some of the librarians, however, re- 
ported probable difficulty in fitting such a tandem 
arrangement into existing personnel practices and 
regulations. 

There was general agreement that there needed 
to be further joint study of the whole problem of 
scheduling in connection with the trainee system 


Library and Library School 
Reports and Records 


It was agreed that libraries should make and keep 
periodic reports on the performance of their train- 
ees. The development of a uniform work record 
form for general use with trainees was suggested, 
if possible a simple form adapted for use in smaller 
libraries. There was criticism of the library school 
reports to libraries on the work habits, personal 
traits, and quality of their students. It was sug- 
gested that a more complete two-way communica- 
tion between libraries and library schools regarding 
trainee performance would be highly desirable. It 
was thought that the problem of developing uni- 
form performance records and reports of trainees 
and communication of more complete reports be- 
tween the library schools and libraries is a proper 
subject for joint committee study and action. There 
are problems of misuse of confidential material 


(Continued on page 224) 
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North Carolina Recruiting Project 
By Cora Paul Bomar and Mary Frances Kennon 


A STATEWIDE PROGRAM in recruitment for 

librarianship was recently initiated by 
the North Carolina Library Association in 
cooperation with the American Library Asso- 
ciation. Funds to launch this project were 
provided in a grant to the American Library 
Association by the Reference Books Section 
of the American Textbook Publishers Associ- 
ation. During the ALA Midwinter confer- 
ence, North (.aro!ina was selected as the state 
to de program in library recruit- 
meni wt is hoped, will have implica- 
tions for uid for the nation as a 
who! 


“lop 
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Initial Planning 


A Library Recruitment Conference was 
planned as the initial phase in developing 
the North Carolina program. A North Caro- 
lina steering committee worked closely with 
ALA headquarters staff in making arrange- 
ments for the conference. Invitations were 
issued to representative librarians and lay 
leaders within the state, and to representa- 
tives of selected national groups including 
the American Library Association, the Amer- 
ican Textbook Publishers Institute, and the 
American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion. Members of the national library press 
were invited to participate as observers. 

Since the objective of the conference was 
to mobilize the thinking of the participants, 
no formal agenda was structured for the 
meetings. Materials were sent to all partici- 
pants in advance of the conference, in order 
to give them some orientation to the problem. 
Included in these materials were working 
papers prepared by North Carolina librar 
ians: ‘Good Library Service for North Caro- 
lina” ; ‘Quality of Personnel Needed for Li- 
brary Work"; and ‘Some Patterns of Exist- 
ing Programs in Library Recruitment.”” Also 
included were three ALA pamphlets empha- 
sizing good library service: ‘Fountains, Not 
Reservoirs’; “Books and Libraries’; and 
“Every Child Needs a School Library.” 

In addition to preparing working papers, 
the steering committee developed a collection 
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of recruitment folders, posters, and other 
materials representing many fields of work, 
for display at the conference. Requests for 
sample publications met with excellent re- 
sponse, and the display of varied recruitment 
literature proved helpful to conference par- 
ticipants. 

The Library Recruitment Conference was 
held in Raleigh, North Carolina, on May 10- 
11, 1958. Emerson Greenaway, president of 
the American Library Association, moderated 
the four sessions. Dr. Harold Lancour, asso- 
ciate director of the University of Illinois 
Library School, was designated as recorder, 
with responsibility for editing the offcial 
proceedings of the conference. Participants 
included state and national leaders in the 
fields of education, communications, business 
and industry, publishing, civic affairs, coun- 
seling, and librarianship. 

The four sessions of the conference were 
centered around the problem of recruitment 
to the library profession, with special empha- 
sis on the needs of North Carolina. Many 
ideas emerged from the informal discussions 
of the group. Early in the conference it was 
agreed that recruitment is one of the most 
important and difficult problems confronting 
library service. The responsibility of the pro- 
fession for interpreting library service and 
library needs to the public was pointed up by 
one lay participant, who stated that he was 
not aware of the shortage of librarians until 
he read the orientation materials in prepara- 
tion for the conference. 


Basic Factors 


Members of the group formulated basic 
factors to be considered in planning a recruit- 
ment program: 

The need to determine the purpose in recruit- 
ment (recruitment to the profession as a whole 
rather than to special fields of librarianship) 

The need to identify the audiences for recruit 
ment efforts 

The need to determine the kinds of printed and 
audio-visual materials needed for recruitment, and 
to develop those not already available 

The need to develop a framework for carrying 
out a planned program for recruitment 

The need to establish means by which this pro- 
gram can be activated. 
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Recommendations 


Recommendations of the conference for 
implementing the 


recruitment includec 


“. project in library 


The appointment of a full-time coordinator for 
the project 

The provision of adequate budget derived from 
financial support within the state plus grants from 
interested agencies outside the state 

The organization of a special coordinating com- 
mittee, based upon the existing NCLA Recruiting 
Committee and composed of both lay and profes- 
sional personnel, to activate the project. 


Comments made by participants of the Li- 
brary Recruitment Conference indicate wide- 
spread interest in the recruitment program. 
Dr. Benjamin Powell, president-elect of 
ALA, stated: 

The North Carolina Library Association and its 
recruiting committee have an unusual opportunity 
to make a major contribution to the cause of librar- 
ianship, and I shall be glad to assist you whenever 
you think I can be useful. 


Dr. W. H. Plemmons, president of Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, wrote: 

Our group here is enthusiastic about what you 
did in Raleigh. All of us will be happy to con- 
tribute further in any way we can. 


Local Action 


On June 4 the executive board of the 
North Carolina Library Association, meeting 
with representatives of the recruiting com- 
mittee, developed the framework for organi- 
zation of the recruitment project. The former 
recruiting committee was dissolved and a new 
committee — the Special Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Recruitment for Librarianship as a 
Profession—was formed to replace it. This 
committee is charged with responsibility for 
formulating the program for the NCLA-ALA 
Recruitment Project, subject to approval by 
the NCLA executive board, and for establish- 
ing policies and procedures to put the ap- 
proved program into effect. Membership of 
the new committee will consist of twenty-five 
members, a majority of whom shall be mem- 
bers of NCLA, three shall represent ALA, 
and the remainder shall represent appropriate 
nonlibrary agencies and groups in North 
Carolina. The chairman of the former com- 
mittee, Cora Paul Bomar, was charged with 
responsibility for organizing the new commit- 
tee, which was accomplished September 10. 
Hoyt Galvin, director of the Charlotte and 
Mecklenburg County Public Library, was 
elected chairman. The committee was re- 
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named the Council on Librarianship. This 
committee was directed to present to the 
NCLA executive board, by October 15, a re- 
port of its organization, together with an out- 
line of its proposed program and a proposed 
budget. 

North Carolina considers it an honor to 
have been chosen for this special pilot apr 
in recruitment for librarianship. Members of 
the special coordinating committee recognize 
the opportunities which this program affords 
and the responsibilities it involves. The com- 
mittee invites the support and advice of li- 
brarians throughout the Southeast and the 
nation in developing a successful recruitment 
program. 


WORK-STUDY AND THE 
TRAINEE PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 222) 
involved in such communication that need to be 
explored. 


Recognition of the Trainee Experi- 
ence in Promotion and 
Degree Requirements 


Question was raised as to whether the trainee’s 
performance record should not become a part of 
his academic record and a record of success be 
required for award of the degree. Library school 
representatives felt that so far as possible the per- 
formance record should be included in the school’s 
files and would be of great value as part of place- 
ment advice, but could not be used as a degree re- 
quirement without much more standardization of 
trainee practice and trainee records than is now the 
case. It is to be remembered that in New York 
state certification of professional librarians takes 
work performance obtained from the libraries into 
account along with library school graduation. No 
degree requirement based on trainee performance 
records would be possible unless all library school 
students were also appointed as library trainees, 
something not at all feasible for the immediate 
future. 

Question was also raised regarding the recogni- 
tion of work performance in the trainee status as a 
factor in earning promotion. It was felt that, prop- 
erly evaluated for its professional character, such 
work performance should be considered as profes- 
sional time spent in service. 


It is evident from the summary given here 
that the conference opened up many more 
questions than it settled. There is every indi- 
cation, however, that joint committee study 
and action on the specific questions raised 
will go forward this fall in the New York 
metropolitan area as contemplated at the end 
of the day's discussion last May. 
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Why Am I a Librarian? 


By Lee H. Gregory 


E HAD VISITORS ONE NIGHT. My father 

was a postal inspector and one of his 
old classmates then working in Washington 
came to our town. During the dinner he 
turned to me and said: “And you, son, what 
are you going to be when you grow up?” 

“I want to be everything,’ I answered 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Being familiar with my way of thinking 
my parents just smiled, but our guest looked 
at my father questioningly, then turned to me 
and said, ‘Where ever did you get that idea?” 

That was a good question, but I could not 
answer our guest. I was just interested in 
everything. In school I always got into trou- 
ble because I not only had too many interests, 
but facts alone did not interest me. I wanted 
to relate all facts in order to have an over-all 
view of everything. I wanted to know where 
each fact fits into the whole story of life. 

When I graduated from high school, my 
intense curiosity brought up the serious con- 
sideration of choosing my life work. I had 
decided to go into medicine but after a year I 
found I did not care for it, and took up the 
study of law, where I survived only one 
semester. I also loved to write; first poetry, 
then short stories. All this happened during 
the early twenties; a period of intense experi- 
mentation in the field of art, of literature, and 
later of science and technology. No fields 
have been left untouched by restless man. 

One day while browsing among the books 
in the local library, I picked up The Ameri- 
can Public Library and the Diffusion of 
Knowledge by W. S. Learned. The implica- 
tions of the title, The Diffusion of Know!- 
edge, stirred something deep in me. I found 
the book's contents of absorbing interest, in 
fact I was excited the way a man is who makes 
a great discovery. In a quiet and settled way, 
I then knew that I had finally found my true 
vocation in life. 

Here is a profession which, without identi- 
fying itself with any, embraces all human 
knowledge, through the handling of books 
dealing with every activity, every thought, 
every hope of all humankind. Here the rest- 
less spirit of man expresses itself in written 
records, and lately through audio-visual de- 
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vices, and adds to that medium of communi- 
cation which brings men together in an in- 
tellectual and emotional brotherhood. 

For example, in dealing with history, one 
glimpses the vast panorama of nations and 
civilizations and of great men and women 
who played upon its vast stage. Through psy- 
chology, one gains understanding of the mo- 
tivations of man’s action and thinking. 
Through science man will learn the beauty cf 
order and of symmetry; through music and 
the arts, the subtleties of what is beautiful, 
and the infinite shadings of emotions. And 
so in books on | pons pe one explores the 
human mind and psyche and learns to marvel 
at the resources of human inventiveness; of 
his fears and hopes, of his heroism and limi- 
tations. Strange information marches through 
the daily work of a librarian and he usually 
meets the most interesting people in the com- 
munity, certainly the most thoughtful ones, 
the most articulate ones, the most vital ones, 
intellectually speaking. 

I am a librarian, because through books | 
have entered a richer, more meaningful, and 
humane existence which has new promises 
every day by establishing an invisible relation- 
ship with others through the handling and 
knowing of books, reflecting upon the ex- 
periences of others, and by enlarging upon 
my own. 


a 8 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


"Some of these volumes ... have 
been abridged for modern reading.” 
—Book Club Ad 


Moderns, read your 

Books with haste; 

Careful perusal 

Is sinful waste. 

Glance at Boswell, 
Tolstoy, Maugham; 

Skim through Shakespeare, 
Conrad, Donne; 


And as for reading 
Dostoevsky, 
Fine—but better 
Stick to brevity. 


Briskly pursue 
Your book-world gleanings 
What possible use 
Are depths of meanings? 
RICHARD BRYAN 
Costa Mesa, California 
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Library Recruitment Booth 
By Rosa Gahn Wright 


667) @RARIANS are certainly getting public- 

ity now’ was a remark overheard at 
the convention of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association held in St. Louis 
last spring, where the St. Louis Library Re- 
cruiting Committee set up and arranged a 
booth. To know that people—especially vo- 
cational counselors—are becoming aware of 
us and our needs makes all the work of ar- 
ranging a booth worthwhile. 

Letters flew and telephone calls burned the 
wires between the St. Louis Committee, John 
Harvey of the Joint Committee for Library 
Work as a Career, and Hazel Timmerman at 
ALA headquarters. During the planning 
stages of the booth, National Library Week 
was celebrated. For displays at this time, the 
library purchased a Tel-A-Story machine 
which shows twelve colored transparencies 
over and over automatically when attached to 
an electric outlet. Since the slides were to be 
used for recruiting as well as during National 
Library Week, pictures were taken to illus- 
trate both library services and types of work 
done by librarians. 

In addition, we had a set of ten photo- 
graphs made to show librarians at work. 
These, mounted on mats 11” x 14” showed: 

a cataloger classifying books with a variety of 

subjects shown in the titles 


Rosa Wright is a Member of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
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Recruiting booth at convention « 


a group of librarians selecting children’s books 

a librarian selecting headings for the pamphlet 
and clipping files 

a librarian giving a book review on television 

two librarians answering telephone requests in 
the Reference Department 

a librarian discussing a new book at the shelves 
with a group of young adults 

two librarians previewing a film under considera- 
tion for purchase 

a librarian telling a story to a group of children 

a bookmobile with many children entering 


a librarian checking music shelves for a record 
be played at a noonday concert 


Having these photos in durable form 
means we can use them for our own annual 
recruiting booth in the lobby at the central 
library, for branch exhibits, and at teas given 
for high school and college classes, as long as 
the clothing in the pictures stays in style 
When clothing styles are obviously dated a 
picture is no longer useful for recruiting pur 
poses. We must be up-to-date. 

The next step in preparing for the booth 
meant writing for literature to be given to the 
counselors. One of our committee members 
wrote 50 letters requesting material. ALA sent 
200 copies each of its folders or pamphlets, 
and the Special Libraries Association sent 300 
copies of their “Putting Knowledge to 
Work.” In addition to these, a list of accred- 
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Recruiting booth set up in entrance lobby of St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library during spring vacation 


ited library schools arranged by sections of 
the country, a bibliography of books on guid- 
ance for school counselors, and a list of stories 
about librarians were mimeographed by the 
St. Louis Public Library for distribution. 
Attractive signs were an important item. 
Our staff artist made a posterboard streamer 


reading INTERESTING CAREERS WITH BOOKS 
AND PEOPLE. This title was taken from a 
leaflet published by the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association. To attract attention our 
artist sketched at each end of the sign a cute 
young girl with her hair in a pony tail and her 
nose in a book. Since we wanted to make 
maximum use of the Tel-A-Story machine we 
decided to use all twelve slides and not inter- 
sperse them with description and identifica- 
tion. A sign, placed alongside the machine, 
read LIBRARIANSHIP IS VARIED AND FUN, and 
listed descriptions of the work being done by 
the librarian on each slide. 

So that the booth would represent the 
whole profession of librarianship, other li- 
brarians helped to man the booth. These in- 
cluded members of the local Special Libraries 
Association chapter, the St. Louis Library 
Club, and public school libraries in the city 
A representative of another type of library 
was scheduled for each hour with a public 
librarian. 

When the big day arrived to set up the 
booth, members of the committee met at the 
central library to transport literature, pictures, 
and lamps to the hotel. It was decided not 
to drive because of parking facilities, or lack 
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of them, so on Palm Sunday afternoon we 
pushed book trucks and supermarket carts the 
block-and-a-half distance from the library to 
the hotel. Breaking the well-known stereo- 
type of librarians, we trudged along over cob- 
blestones in high heels and afternoon clothes, 
clutching lampshades and our 8’ sign. We 
glimpsed much of the workings of a big hotel 
as we entered by the service entrance and 
wound our way through the kitchen halls and 
byways until we found our booth. 


We looked around enviously at the United 
States Marines and Nurses who had portable 
displays which went up in minutes. They 
merely opened folding pegboard displays, 
plugged in electrical signs, and went merrily 
on their way. These displays were obviously 
supplied by their national organizations rather 
than by local units. However, we went to 
work and in a few hours finished the display 
We were quite pleased although we hardly 
had room enough for all the different types 
of literature 


The next morning we received our official 
badges and went to the booth to find six 
people had already signed the paper we left 
for those wanting literature mailed to them 
What a wonderful feeling that was! Every- 
one came by our booth, 327 asked to have 
kits mailed, and many looked who did not 
stop to talk. It was very rewarding to sit in 
the booth because visitors expressed their in 
terest in the profession and their awareness 


of our needs, One visitor was interested in 


(Continued on page 230) 
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Recruit Them Even Younger! 
By Enid L. Schmuch 


UR PROGRAM OFFERS NO GUARANTEE to 

solve the nation-wide recruitment prob- 
lem currently confronting the library profes- 
sion, but it has proved such an interesting and 
successful venture in Greenwood Branch Li- 
brary (Wakefield, Massachusetts) by its en- 
couragement of young people to become bet- 
ter acquainted with their public library and 
its procedures, that the story seems worth 
sharing. 

With libraries everywhere talking of the 
success and achievements of their ‘Friends 
of the Library” groups, Greenwood Branch, 
which in comparison to our main library is 
accustomed to doing things in a small way, is 
the scene of what I like to call “Junior Friends 
of the Library.” It all happened quite by 
accident. I did not organize the group; it just 
evolved. As I think about it now, it may have 
had something to do with dinosaurs. . . . 

Last summer's activities were highlighted 
by a children’s reading project, which neither 
of the town’s branch libraries had tried previ- 
ously, and the theme chosen was prehistoric 
life. When Greenwood Branch produced the 
champion grade-school reader of the town, 
youngsters began to take a much livelier in- 
terest in their librarv, and soon several began 
to ask if they might help. I complied by 
handing out dust rags, but rather than quell- 
ing their ardor, this action merely stimulated 
their desire. Soon, not only did I have the 
most thoroughly dusted library for miles 
around. but also I had begun to answer a con- 
tinual battery of questions on library pro- 
cedures. Sometimes when we were not overly 
busy, I let children carry out simple opera- 
tions which helped them to discover for them- 
selves answers to their queries. I carefully 
checked and analyzed their work as well as 
their ideas and questions, until individual 
capabalities soon became evident. By letting 
each child work at what he was best able to 
do, I realized before long that not only were 
many time-consuming chores being taken care 
of quite painlessly, but also my pages and I 
had much more time to work on long-term 
projects and, of course, to serve the public 
more efficiently. 


Enid Schmuch is Librarian of the Greenwood Branch 
of the Lucius Beebe Memorial Library in Wakefield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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The youngsters, meanwhile, were having a 
wonderful time. Some remained in the dust- 
ing class, while others pasted book and maga- 
zime pockets, marked and carried discarded 
books to the store room, or stamped up date- 
due cards. Still others graduated to the stage 
of withdrawing cards from the catalog. All 
learned about the library, and, more impor- 
tant, seemed to like what they learned 


Their “Club” 


Before long, they had formed their own 
“club,” which I supplied with a name and a 
set of rules. These began with such basic com- 
mandments as Thou shalt not chew gum at 
the circulation desk, and continued through a 
variety of more subtle laws. Any infraction of 
these could lead to disciplinary measures vary- 
ing from the forfeiture of a turn helping at 
the desk to complete loss of membership. 

This risk of expulsion kept every one well 
in hand, for it had become necessary to limit 
membership, and all knew that the resultant 
waiting list was growing steadily. Even par- 
ents had begun to come in seeking member- 
ship for their children. I might add that in 
order to avoid discouraging any potential |i- 
brarians, all who asked to join were given 
some opportunity to become useful and to 
learn a bit about their library (usually taught 
by club members in good standing whose 
progress had proved significant), but due to 
understandable limitations, only official mem- 
bers could be inducted into the deeper mys- 
teries of library work, such as the wonders of 
the circulation tray. 

Once the project got under way, I was 
amazed at how much these youngsters could 
learn, for the oldest members were sixth 
graders. Just as Sandra had convinced me a 
year earlier that a third grader could learn to 
use a card catalog efficiently if taught, so 
Sandy gave me assurance that a fourth grader 
could learn to slip (or card) books. 

It was on a lazy summer afternoon of few 
patrons when she begged me to teach her to 
check in books. I compromised by letting 
her come behind the desk to watch the process 
while I explained the steps. It was with some 
hesitation that I let her try slipping some 
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novels after a while and with some surprise 
that I noted her speed in finding the proper 
slips. When she came to nonfiction I was 
about to take over, but before I could explain 
that these works were not filed by author as 
the fiction, but by complicated call numbers, 
she burst forth with, “Well, if the books with- 
out numbers are by authors in A-B-C order, 
the ones with numbers must be by numbers in 
1-2-3 order—and they must be on pink cards 
‘cause they're the only ones with numbers on 
them.”’ All in one breath! 

Before long I was getting considerable as- 
sistance from all the regulars with many rou- 
tine jobs which included, besides those al- 
ready mentioned, reading shelves, setting up 
displays, shelving certain types of books, go- 
ing through discarded magazines for material 
to augment the picture collection, simple fil- 
ing that could be readily checked, and locating 
books for smaller children. Also, since many 
were intrigued by the charging machine, I set 
up a schedule whereby for the first few weeks 
of “apprenticeship” each new member might 
spend 15 minutes a day charging out books or 
helping with other simple desk routine. Dur- 
ing these weeks, of course, it was impressed 
upon all that charging books was really a very 
insignificant part of library work, until inter- 
est in the machine waned to such a point that 
they were eager to be relieved of this mechani- 
cal chore in order to go on to greater things. 

This move provided the lesson which 
served to squelch early the opinion most 
people carry to adulthood that a librarian’s 
sole task is to sit behind a desk all day and 
stamp books. It also kept adults from seeing 
this erroneous belief further proved to their 
satisfaction and deciding for certain that li- 
brarians are overpaid if the desk work which 
appears to occupy all their time can be done 
by children. But most important, it enabled 
me to maintain, without the children too con- 
spicuously present, a sufficient amount of per- 
sonal contact at the desk between librarian 
and public, which is so vital in a small library. 

In general, the project tended to attract 
new borrowers, adult as well as juvenile, for 
many parents who had not visited a library in 
years began coming in to see what was hap- 
pening. Still others, who were apparently 
dragged in by persistent offspring, also ap- 
peared—often visibly embarrassed, but good 
sports nevertheless. At the same time adults 
with no young children began to comment 
favorably on the program 

Another heartening factor was a growing 
interest in the project exhibited by junior high 
school students, for in general this is the age 
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group most reluctant to use the library and 
most unruly when there. Before long, I had 
set up an early evening program for them 
along the same line, and from this group I 
have already singled out several enthusiasts 
who should become excellent pages in the 
near future. Both groups, incidentally, in- 
clude a surprisingly large number of boys, 
many of whom have asked me if I think a boy 
would be regarded as a sissy if he became a 
page. I am one who can back up the state- 
ment that the library profession is no longer 
purely a woman's world, since my husband 
also is a librarian. 

From this program I have verified two be- 
liefs: how little most children (as well as 
adults) know about a library and how much 
they can and will want to learn about it if it 
is made interesting to them. This, of course, 
falls in with the key to successful recruitment 
on any level which has been so often dis- 
cussed of late—that need to make library 
work appear as interesting and attractive 
(even glamorous) as it really is. It goes with- 

- Out saying that this is doubly true when young 
people are involved, and they certainly must 
be if we are to alleviate our personnel prob- 
lem. 


Teen Agers and Younger 


Not only do I agree wholeheartedly with 
all who support extensive page-training pro- 
grams aimed at interesting teen agers in li- 
brary work at a time when they are beginning 
to think seriously of careers, but I also believe 
as a result of this experiment that something 
can be done with those even younger. 

Alice E. Wright in her interesting and in- 
formative article in the January 1958 issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin, “Recruit Them 
While They're Young!” speaks of introduc- 
ing high school students to our profession at 
what she calls “a critical time of their lives.” 
I would like to suggest introducing young- 
sters to it at perhaps “the most impressionable 
time of their lives.” 

How many adults regard libraries as musty 
old mausoleums of dusty books, “silence” 
signs, and dreary and stereotyped librarians! 
How many people in my profession recall, as 
I do, the library of their childhood as one of 
bright and lively atmosphere, in the hands of 
people whose very manner stimulated every 
ounce of a child’s wondrous imagination and 
enthusiasm. Both groups have been indelibly 
influenced by early first impressions. 

Perhaps none of my ‘Junior Friends of the 
Library” will ever enter the library profession. 
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At least, they will all enter adulthood with 
some idea of what librarians do and will 
probably understand better than most of their 
parents the role of the library in the com- 
munity. 


LIBRARY RECRUITMENT BOOTH 

(Continued from page 227) 
our display and wondered if she could obtain 
copies of the slides and mounted pictures. A 
man representing a national organization 
wanted something on libraries to send out 
with their list of educational opportunities. 
A priest from Brooklyn stopped to see if we 
had a bibliography to help him in counseling 
A representative of a large chemical company 
said, “Please keep on recruiting. We need 
more special librarians for our company.’ A 
teacher from Kansas said ‘We are just build- 
ing up our vocational files—these pamphlets 
will be wonderful.’’ So it went. The conven- 
tion was a busy place, with all visitors eager 
to find something new to take home to their 
students. 

When the APGA members had packed 
their bags and departed, we packed up our 
exhibit and moved most of it over to the 
entrance lobby of our central library to be 
ready for students home for the Easter holi- 
days. Our pictures, Tell-A-Story machine, 
signs, and pamphlets looked just as attractive 
in our own library as they had at the hotel, 
and drew more favorable comments. 

Probably every committee that handles a 
booth has ideas and suggestions they would 
like to pass on to future committees. We are 
no exception. The first is a request for more 
literature from ALA. In other years, as well 
as this, over 300 people asked to have kits 
mailed to them, and we were sent only 200 
copies of each pamphlet. Another item which 
would help in the planning stages is a definite 
budget. It is much easier to take a small sum 
and build a display from it, then to wonder 
constantly if the budget will include a desired 
item. If the Joint Committee on Library 
Work as a Career could arrange a permanent 
pegboard display which could be sent to the 
host committee each year, it would add to 
the prestige of our profession, and we would 
not have to be envious of the U.S. Marines 
and Army Nurses. Our profession has just as 
much to offer, and more than most others. 
As soon as we stop taking a back seat position 
we may begin to see concrete results. 
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Building a Vocational Information File 


By Marianne Schmidt 


Fro THE TIME a child first hears the ques- 

tion “What will you be when you grow 
up?” until he is launched on a career, the one 
which is eminently right for him, there is no 
more important question he has to answer. 
And in today’s specialized society, none more 
difficult. 

Fortunately vocational literature has kept 
pace with the growing complexity of the 
vocations themselves. It is fortunate too, 
considering the budget limitations of most 
libraries, that a great amount of useful voca- 
tional material in pamphlet form can be 
gathered for the price of postcards. 

There is little danger that a vocational in- 
formation file will not find users. High school 
teachers assign papers on vocational topics. 
Counselors and journalists offering advice 
customarily point the bewildered youngster 
to his public library. The adult who feels he 
might be more satisfied in another job finds 
his way there too. 

This article, describing arrangements at 
Dearborn Public Library, may be helpful to 
those small and medium-sized libraries which 
are planning to set up a vocational file or who 
are, as we were last spring, dissatisfied with 
present arrangements. 


Vocational Information Collection 


Our collection of vocational materials in- 
cludes books. These are designated by a ‘“V”’ 
before the call number and are shelved on 
top of the file which holds the pamphlet 
material. Nearly all of these books have a 
copyright date within the last ten years 
Changes in salary estimations and in the fields 
themselves make it necessary to keep a voca- 
tional collection, books and pamphlets, well- 
weeded. An exception we make to the ten- 
year rule of thumb is the United States De- 
partment of Commerce series on establishing 
and operating small businesses, which con- 
tains practical, specialized material not found 
elsewhere. Although these were assigned call 
numbers when we received them, they could 
as well be treated as pamphlets. Most pam- 
phlets are considered to have served their 
purpose within a five-year span 


Marianne Schmidt is Reference Librarian of the Dear 
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Our vocational information file contains 
newspaper clippings as well as pamphlets. 
One of the local newspapers has a regular 
question-and-answer feature about vocations. 
Articles about shortages of workers in certain 
fields, about vocational courses being con- 
ducted in the area, about persons who have 
been honored as outstanding in their profes- 
sions provide file material, also. 


Handling File Material 


Our vocational pamphlet file is a supple- 
ment to the general vertical file and the color 
green is used to set it apart. Pamphlets are 
kept in folders marked by a green gummed 
star label before the subject heading. A 
green star, this one penciled in, also appears 
before the subject heading on each item to 
facilitate refiling. Labels on the drawers con- 
taining the material and the one-card catalog 
tray containing the index to the collection 
are green, too. 

We have found that subject headings in 
the form of the name of the worker rather 
than the field of work are more useful be- 
cause this tends to be the form in which the 
patron asks for information and also because 
it provides for natural subdivisions of mate- 
rial. Our folders containing material on En- 
gineering, for example, were overloaded. We 
still have a heading Engineer, which takes 
care of general material, but the card labeled 
Engineer in the vocational file index refers 
the patron to fourteen specializations in the 
field, from Aeronautical engineer to Petro- 
leum engineer. 

We have switched therefore from the old 
Science Research Associates--headings (their 
present headings also use name of workers ) 
to those used in Occupational Literature; an 
Annotated Bibliography by Gertrude For- 
rester, New York, Wilson, 1953. (A new 
edition appeared October 1958.) These head- 
ings are a useful distillation of those appear- 
ing in the U.S. Employment Service's two- 
volume Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
which may, however, be used to supplement 
it. Aside from the obvious advantage of hav- 
ing a limited number of headings to work 
from, the bibliography listed under the head- 
ings serves also as an explanation of the 
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heading, in cases in which two headings seem 
to be equally appropriate. Many of the cross 
references used in it can also be borrowed 
for the card catalog index to the file, an in- 
evitable appendage unless the file is going to 
be severely limited in size. 
We followed this procedure in changing 
headings: 
weeded file 
gave material which was retained a head- 
ing from Forrester and checked the 
heading in the book 
sorted material and made new folders— 
pages can do this 
made a card index 


Cards were stamped Pamphlets and clip- 
pings on this subject will be found in the 
vocational information file, a subject heading 

laced above this, and any see also references 

slow. This card file also analyzes vocational 
book material, but gives only a brief descrip- 
tion of the book since it appears also in the 
public catalog. 

Because the subject headings, unlike those 
of the general information file, did not have 
to conform with those of the public catalog 
—or Forrester either, for that matter—con- 
sistency was sacrified for practicability wher- 
ever necessary. The “‘official” headings Man- 
ager, Retail food and Manager, Retail floral 
were changed to the more direct Grocer and 
Florist. It should be noted, however, that 
nearly all of the headings in Forrester take 
one directly where he wants to go. He may 
consult material, for example, by checking 
Sailor rather than U.S. Navy what-have-you. 

We retained some of the old Science Re- 
search Associate headings which had proved 
their usefulness, headings for material which 
is of general nature: Job Hunting; Job satis- 
faction and success; Occupations, choice of. 

Some few headings were improvised. Aw- 
tomobile dealer was a concession to the spe- 
cial interest of this area. Laborer was added 
as a catch-all for miscellaneous information 
about skilled and unskilled jobs for which 
we had little material and little demand. 


Building up a File 


After we weeded our three file drawers, 
there was barely one drawer of pamphlet ma- 
terial left. Now, with new material, we have 
four drawers nearly full. 

Most of the material was free. The gov- 
ernment, industry, professional organizations, 
trade unions, colleges and universities pro- 
vide gratis most of the answers that even the 
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most foresighted and demanding patron can 
ask. We sent postcards with this message: 

We are building up a file, as complete as pos- 
sible, of vocational material. This will be used 
particularly by young people who are in the process 
of choosing a vocation. If material is available on 
your profession, we would like to include it. 


These cards, signed with the name and ad- 
dress of the library, were duplicated in 
quantity. 

Our first group of cards went out to likely- 
looking organizations listed in Encyclopedia 
of American Associations: A Guide to the 
Trade, Business, Professional, Labor, Scienti- 
fic, Educational, Fraternal and Social Organi- 
zations of the United States, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Gale Research Company, 1956. This is 
particularly useful for its listing of profes- 
sional organizations. It was evident from our 
replies that ALA is not the only organization 
busy with recruiting. 

Typically, the scientific organizations seem 
to be best organized in their approach to 
vocational material. The National Science 
Foundation, Washington 25, D.C, sent 
“Sources of Information about Scientific 
Careers,” a mimeographed sheet which per- 
mits an easy approach to collecting informa- 
tion about scientific professions. ‘Encourag- 
ing Future Scientists: Keys to Careers,” rev 
ed. 1956-1957, available from the National 
Science Teachers’ Association (1201 16th St., 
Washington 6, D.C.), contains a good bib- 
liography of free and inexpensive material 
on science-related fields. 

Most large businesses and industries in the 
country can be counted on for some good 
material about their own field, and a number 
have a series on vocations as a public service 
Second to none is the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company whose ads “Choosing Your 
Occupation” have become familiar. A set of 
these articles, and the hard-bound Guide ¢ 
Career Information; A Bibliography of Re 
cent Occupational Literature, Harper, 1957, 
was sent to us in return for a post card ad- 
dressed to New York Life Insurance Co., 51! 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 

It is impossible to list here the sources of 
good free material, and of course vocational 
interests vary with the community. I wonder 
if Dearborn is typical in this: it appears that 
the teen-age girls who are not going to be- 
come models are planning to become airplane 
hostesses! Incidentally, Glamour magazine's 
Job Department, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, sent us gratis a good summary 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Smile ? ? 
By Dorothy Pierman 


aad PUT YOUR FEET ON THE DESK AND 
THINK !—So goes the advice to librarians 
in recent articles by our eminent colleagues. 

How can we stop smiling? Although this 
is a job of tensions and frustrations, the com- 
pensations cancel them out. Speaking as a 
former office secretary and an English teacher, 
' should hate to trade places with any of my 
erstwhile associates. 

Librarians, at least in high schools, have 
all the fun. The variety of work, the multi- 
plicity of details, contacts with everyone in 
the school, close association with students, 
make librarianship anything but dull. 

Added to all that, the students are off guard 
in the library, ready to act naturally—some- 
times so comically as to produce not only 
smiles from the librarian, but outright guf- 
faws. The list of boners grows daily, and the 
librarian who can suppress smiles is the model 
to emulate. Requests for friction or nonfric- 
tion books; inquiries for Erna Faber’s novel 
Cinnamon; questions on the myth about 
Thesis and the Monitor; surprise when You 
Can't Take It With You really does circulate ; 
requests for the book about seals—Sea/s Mari- 
ner (by a woman who called herself George) ; 
The Cathedral by Whirlpool—how could a 
librarian avoid smiling? 

Then, too, what fun it is to see the young 
try to fool us old ones with good old tricks! 
Watch the bright-eyed freshman hiding his 
horror-comics inside the atlas. Listen to the 
two little gossips in the corner trying to finish 
their tale about last night's dance. They think 
they are hiding behind taller readers. Catch 

—but don’t read—the notes flying across the 
table between two bosom pals. Shift, oh so 
tactfully, the junior girl who has moved her 
chair too close to the football hero's. Stay 
clear of the exit when the lunch bell rings. 

Better than the smiles of amusement, of 
course, we have the smiles of satisfaction. 
The sudden light of comprehension shines 
when the freshman connects the call number 
on the catalog card with the location of the 
shelved book. The sophomore interprets the 
Readers’ Guide and proudly asks for back 
issues of Vital Speeches for his term paper, 
though he has never heard of the magazine 
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before. The senior consults pompously about 
the correct placement of punctuation in his 
bibliography. Now the librarian adds a sigh 
to the smile, for maybe after all it 7s possible 
to impart knowledge to students! 

The smile of companionship comes when 
a former student returns and reports progress 
in his college library work. The student as- 
sistant slides unobtrusively into the routine 
without having to be told what to do next. 
What a sense of; success to have taught a 
teen-ager to assume responsibility voluntarily ! 
Rarest of all smiles is worn for days after the 
principal or supervisor pays an understanding 
compliment. 

Putting our feet on the desk and thinking, 
however, is not so easy to accomplish. When 
Howard F. McGraw wrote that bit in the 
November 1957 Wilson Library Bulletin, he 
was not considering the school librarian who 
is all departments and bureaus simultaneously. 
No matter how eager the student staff mem- 
bers, they must not be left alone—either men- 
tally, morally, or physically — for long or 
often. Nor can they undertake the many ref- 
erence problems that arise daily. They can 
carry on the routine well, but they must feel 
the backing of authority. 

No doubts exist that the librarian should 
have some moments occasionally to sit and 
stare and plan. The few times a semester 
when this has been possible have produced 
startling results. Once, the crowded condi- 
tions of tables, chairs, and cases suddenly 
gave way and there was born a plan for a new 
bookcase in a hitherto unsuspected spot. An- 
other time, a door into a storage room revealed 
a chance to create a history alcove. It must 
be admitted, however, that no amount of time 
spent with feet on the desk is going to enlarge 
the reading room beyond its present four 
walls. Nothing short of blackmail could ac- 
complish that! 

In a high school the librarian should have 
time to hatch schemes for enticing reluctant 
faculty members into the reading group. 
Mathematics teachers are grateful for books 
and magazines if the librarian has time to 
catch them as they go through the circulation 
desk. History teachers, given a chance, will 
become eager contributors of suggestions for 


(Continued on page 235) 
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Integrated Career Planning at Work 
in High School 


By Sheila T. Bartz 


UR CAREER STUDY UNIT involves specifi- 

cally only our eleventh graders, but it 
quickly becomes of school-wide interest and 
concern each fall. Always a busy spot, the 
library is the scene of especially concentrated 
research and feverish activity when our jun- 
iors descend upon it during their occupations 
unit. Their project involves the joint plan- 
ning of English teachers, librarian, and guid- 
ance staff; but ultimately all faculty members 
become involved to some degree in its prog- 
ress. 

Because this career unit has been carefully 
planned to develop and foster research skills 
and techniques, it has become one of our 
most effective means of co-ordinated library 
instruction. Students investigate most thor- 
oughly one specific career in which they are 
interested, and after much research they pre- 
pare a carefully documented term paper on 
the occupation. 

This project is carried on over several 
months. It necessitates individual as well as 
group guidance from staff members, and all 
through the progress of the study, the librar- 
ian works closely with students and teachers 
in many ways. 

The unit is introduced by the guidance 
staff, who present several films dealing with 
occupations, and who administer the Kuder 
Preference Record to students and help them 
interpret the results. Naturally, a library 
follow-up appears at this point. All students 
receive copies of the Kuder Book List and 
are encouraged to read widely from books 
related to their field of interest. The librar- 
ian has tried to obtain as many as possible of 
the books on this list that are suitable for 
senior high school reading levels and tastes. 

In their English classes students are taught 
then the techniques of note-taking, writing, 
and documentation—the skills necessary for 
the preparation of a research paper. They 
are ready at that point to begin their library 
work, and it is here, of course, that the librar- 
ian directs and guides their activities. She 
first introduces students to the sizable collec- 
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tion of library resources on careers by giving 
to each English class a period of instruction, 
which she calls “Source Materials on Voca- 
tions.” This lecture is given right in the 
library, where she can present her materials 
and demonstrate their uses. 

This collection of career materials has been 
built up carefully over several years and is 
constantly being weeded, revised, and sup- 
plemented. One alcove of our stack section 
is devoted to these resources. Here are gen- 
eral books on vocations, books on specific 
careers, and occupational monographs of the 
several available series. The library also has 
two three-drawer vertical file cabinets of clip- 
pings, leaflets, and pamphlets arranged in 
folders alphabetically by occupations or occu- 
pational groups. This file is constantly added 
to as the librarian clips articles from news- 
papers and magazines or receives relevant 
materials from other sources. The Vertical 
File Index has proven very helpful in sug- 
gesting pamphlets for purchase. The guid- 
ance department of the school also subscribes 
to the Chronicle Guidance Publications’ Ca- 
reer Index, and materials received from this 
source afe routed to the library. 


Vocational Tools 


In the course of the librarian’s group in- 
struction to the students, she explains the use 
and arrangement of such tools as the Occu 
pational Outlook Handbook, Forrester’s Oc- 
cupational Literature, the new Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company's Guide Caree? 
Information, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, Statistical Abstract of the U.S., Biog- 
raphy Index, Current Biography, Zimmerman 
and Lavine’s College Placement Directory, as 
well as the various series of career mono- 
graphs. The librarian annually revises a four 
page mimeographed list of available materi- 
als, and a copy of this list is given each stu- 
dent. Students are also given guide sheets on 
the uses of the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature in locating career information, and 
the librarian reviews this tool with them 

Following this talk, the students spend an 
entire week of research in the high school 
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library during their English class period. 
Here, under close supervision of teacher and 
librarian they develop the techniques of re- 
search. Since over 70 per cent of our students 
go on to college, this experience is particu- 
larly valuable for them. Among the main 
topics they investigate are the importance of 
the occupation, work done, personal qualifi- 
cations, advantages and disadvantages, and 
future trends. 


Independent Work 

After a week of intensive and carefully 
directed work they are able to continue on 
their own, using not only the school library 
but other community resources as well. The 
school librarian visits the public library and 
knows what materials and services are avail- 
able there and encourages the students to 
make use of these. The public library in turn 
has expanded its career collection extensively 
to meet the needs of the school. 

Students who, because of the specialized 
nature of their careers, are unable to find 
sufficient material from local sources are in- 
troduced to a nearby larger public library. 
For several years the school has arranged for 
a small group to make a field trip to the 
Newark Public Library, where students make 
use of the excellent resources available in the 
Teen Corner there. The librarian and a 
teacher make this trip with them and super- 
vise their work. Many other students, more- 
over, make similar trips on their own time. 
They are proud when they find it is not diff- 
cult to make the transition from small school 
library to large public library. 

Our juniors are also required to read a 
biography connected with their field of in- 
terest or prepare an interview with someone 
in the field. Again, the library has to have 
available a good collection of books from 
which they may choose, and, again, this col- 
lection must be kept up-to-date, so that the 
librarian is constantly on the look-out for 
suitable new publications. 


Career Da) 


The career unit comes to a climax in the 
spring with a career day. Speakers represent- 
ing many fields of interest are available for 
group conferences. All teachers are called 
upon to help with arrangements and the con- 
ducting of the conferences in which they, 
too, are interested. Students may attend two 
of these group conferences. 

At our annual PTA Exhibit Night teachers 
display the completed research papers, and 
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parents are eager to see the results of the 
project that has created so much interest and 
hard work. The library makes use of this 
occasion to present a representative display 
of its career resources and services, also. 

Along with the students the librarian has a 
sense of relief as the hectic rush and pressure 
of some 200-plus juniors diligently searching 
for information and frequently needing help 
subsides. It 4as been hectic but very worth- 
while. The quality of the completed research 
work and the comments of our returning 
graduates are proof indeed! 


SMILE? ? 
(Continued from page 233) 

the book order, if a few advertisements go 
from the library into their mailboxes—with 
diplomatic requests for their opinions. Plans 
for special bibliographies can be conceived 
when the librarian has time to interpret re- 
peated questions from students who have been 
given assignments by the teachers unfamiliar 
with the card catalog. Better still—if there is 
time to think ahead of teachers’ assignments, 
then displays and booklists can be synchro- 
nized with the teaching. 

A chance to look over—and at—the faces 
in the reading room pays off handsomely. 
Nothing is more intriguing than a view of 
adolescents doing mental work. Their feet are 
off the floor, if possible ; their ears are pushed 
to windward by pencils stuck behind them; 
their heads are constantly in motion—and 
their mouths, too, if the dragon-in-charge is 
not watchful. All these findings are inciden- 
tal, of course, to the fact that this is the 
moment to notice those who need glasses; 
to detect the lip readers; to file for future 
reference strange patterns of reading behav- 
ior; to see new fads a-borning. This is the 
moment to do some teaching, some guiding. 
The high school librarian is too often sub- 
merged under masses of bookkeeping or cir- 
culation problems to have time to see the 
readers as anything more than statistics. If 
the readers do not ask for help, it is easy to 
assume that they are doing well. 

Feet on the desk during school hours may 
sound like wasting taxpayers’ money, but 
thoughts must come ov the scene as the stimu- 
lus strikes. When the last reader leaves and 
the dusk is settling, the brain cells cool off, 
too. Fatigue from head to fallen arches will 
not permit much high-powered thinking at 
the end of the day. 
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Professional Growth for Librarians 


By Artemisia ]. Junier 


ROFESSIONAL LIBRARY LITERATURE has 

articles on how librarians can help others, 
but little on how librarians can improve 
themselves, So I turned to literature written 
for other professional groups, 7 busi- 
ness and industry. Here I found a wealth of 
material. From perusal of these books and 
journals, I have listed eleven ways that we as 
librarians may help ourselves grow profes- 
sionally. They are not listed necessarily in 
the order of their importance to us and by no 
means constitute all the ways that we may use 
to grow professionally. 

) Ol “88 at a college or university for 
courses in library science, related subjects, or 
subject fields of interest leading to a degree 
is always a sure way for growth. Most of us 
because of other responsibilities are unable to 
leave our homes, families, and positions to go 
away to school. This idea, however, should 
always be in the back of our minds so that 
if the opportunity presents itself we will be 
ready to take advantage of it, even with some 
sacrifice. The knowledge and new contacts 
made in a university setting will be stimu- 
lating and may provide an entirely new atti- 
tude toward our work. 


Group Learning 


Workshops are usually for short periods 
and so would take us away from our respon- 
sibilities a shorter length of time. Work- 
shops, institutes, and conferences are marked 
by differences, but they have this in common 
—they are designed to provide group learn- 
ing opportunities. Everyone participates in 
the planning and evaluation. Effective group 
participation can also be learned. If we wish, 
we as librarians can also plan workshops. If 
we want to provide an activity for which an 
expert is not available we can do it with the 
use of imagination, a little courage, and the 
library's own wealth of materials. Informa- 
tion on workshops and meetings of this sort 
may be found in the library literature. W7/- 
son Library Bulletin has a section—"Meet- 
ings, Courses, Workshops” — each month. 
ALA Bulletin and Library Journal also list 
information of this type. College and univer- 
sity bulletins and other professional journals 
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list courses and workshops ir: related fields of 
interest. 

But there are ways we can help ourselves 
grow professionally and still not leave our 
homes, families, and positions. Sometimes, 
if we cannot change our environment, we 
should change our attitude to it. 


Enrollment in extension or correspondence 
courses does not mean taking courses to earn 
a certificate. To study sometimes just to learn 
something, to get the latest slant on things, 
and to keep up with new research findings is 
of great help. Back in 1871 the University of 
Cambridge offered courses via correspond- 
ence. The earliest American date is 1879 
when William Rainey Harper, professor of 
languages at Yale, started teaching students 
by mail. When Dr. Harper became Univer- 
sity of Chicago's first president, he felt keenly 
the responsibility of a university to provide 
opportunities for learning to all interested 
men and women. Correspondence study was 
established as a part of the new university's 
program and since its establishment more 
than 100,000 men and women have enrolled 
with the Home Study Department. There are 
many other colleges that offer courses by mail 
In this type of course you have the advantage 
of exploring your own interests, at your con- 
venience and your rate of speed, spending 
less money and with no loss of time to your 
position. 


Reading 


Reading is the most widespread form of 
intellectual diversion. Librarians have the ad- 
vantage over others in that reading material 
is at hand always. We are guilty of not read- 
ing as we should with so much free material 
available. A Gallup poll of 1955 showed 
that 61 per cent of the adults in America had 
not read any book except the Bible the pre- 
vious year. We wonder what percentage of 
the people tested were librarians. As librar- 
ians would we be ashamed to list the books 
we have read recently ? 

First of all we should read newspapers 
The person who reads a newspaper thor- 
oughly knows not only the headline news, 
but also something of the causes and effects 
of current happenings. He heads various ac- 
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counts of the incidents, he scrutinizes the edi- 
torials carefully, and he has a well-rounded 
concept of the issues in the news. This per- 
son's newspaper reading has stimulated him; 
it has given him training in reading with dis- 
crimination, in analyzing data, and in formu- 
lating opinions that can be backed by facts 
and logical arguments. Many people, includ- 
ing some who read a newspaper thoroughly, 
read only one newspaper, often with its 
politically biased point of view. Several news- 
Papers presenting opposing points of view, 
plus the readers’ own powers of interpretation 
and discrimination, would help readers make 
a fair analysis before deciding their own con- 
viction in the matter. The person who knows 
both sides can answer the assertions of his 
opponent, for he once had to present these 
answers to himself. 

We should read magazines with more 
definiteness of purpose than merely to while 
away time. The magazine is an effective 
means of using odd moments. We should 
read magazines recognized for their high 
standard of literary achievement, that present 
material that is worthwhile and of lasting 
value. These articles, like the newspaper edi- 
torials that interpret the news, perform a 
function of leadership. They stimulate public 
opinion ; they awaken interest in vital affairs. 
It is of particular importance to supplement 
one’s newspaper reading with magazines. 

We should read professional library peri- 
odicals to keep abreast of new trends in our 
own field. We should read professional jour- 
nals in related fields. We do not live in a 
vacuum and so should have some knowledge 
of developments in other professions. We 
should read in areas of personal interest. We 
should read in subject fields. Said Robert M. 
Hutchins in The Great Conversation, “The 
idea that liberal education is the education 
that everybody ought to have, and that the 
best way to a liberal education in the West is 
through the greatest works the West has pro- 
duced, is still, in our view, the best educa- 
tional idea there is.'" The University of Chi- 
cago in its Home Study Bulletin has a basic 
program of liberal education for adults for 
which the reading list is sent free to persons 
outside the Chicago area. This list could well 
be our starting point in a planned long-range 
reading program. 

So often we say, “I don't have time to 
read.”’ Verena Ream in “How To Get Time 
To Read A Book’’ gives some excellent sug- 
gestions. As Bennett Cerf said in ‘Books Are 
Here To Stay,” let us take advantage of the 
knowledge they bring us. 
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Writing for Professional 
Periodicals 


Blanche McCrum says that we should 
‘Make it a matter of conscience to write and 
publish what we learn and discover.” By 
sharing our findings with others we will help 
those who may be having the same problems. 
It also helps us to crystalize our thoughts on 
the subject at hand. New ideas come as we 
begin to write. The more we write the better 
writers we will become—and at the same time 
develop our creative power in an all-round 
way. 


Professional Or ganizations 


We should belong to the American Library 
Association and also to our regional and state 
library organizations. Not only should we 
belong to these associations, but we should 
attend the meetings and take as active a part 
in the programs as possible. The December 
1957 issue of ALA Bulletin has the complete 
roster of the American Library Association 
with the purposes and responsibilities for 
each division. 


In-Service Training 


The opportunity to grow on the job and to 
be able to improve the work by our own 
efforts is a normal aspiration. Supervision 
should not be so close that creative thinking 
is stifled before it bears fruit. We should try 
to make our aims clear and, as far as possible, 
leave the ways and means open to the person 
doing the work. In-service training should be 
within our own library and include knowl- 
edge that others working with us may share 
and knowledge that we can use to increase 
our worth to the organization. It can and 
should include experts with special knowl- 
edge of interest. It has been suggested that 
suitable schools should be provided for the 
training of library technicians, these techni- 
cians to be related to professional librarian- 
ship as laboratory technicians are related to 
medical work. Until we admit that all library 
work is not of the same professional caliber 
and educate accordingly we have a definite 
handicap. This, at present and until such 
schools are established, will be done through 
in-service training, personnel plans, and gra- 
dations within staff positions. 

Travel adds to our experience and knowl- 
edge, tends to make us think, and gives us 
new ideas. We should find time to take short 
trips to places of interest nearby, visiting 
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other libraries as well. Such trips can be en- 
joyable as well as educational. 


Community Activities 


A librarian needs to be sensitive to the 
community and to know when to lead and 
when to follow. Afhiliation with churches, 
clubs, and organizations gives us contact with 
others in the community whom we may not 
otherwise meet. It provides an opportunity 
to work for a better community. 


Knowing Other Librarians 


The exchange of information on how cer- 
tain problems have been met, ideas devel- 
oped, programs instituted, may provide many 
solutions to our own problems. Who can talk 
our language as well as other librarians? Do 
you have a local library club? 

A hobby can be anything we like to do in 
our spare time, and it can lead us almost any- 
where. Good hobbies are often helpful, pro- 
viding relaxation or exercise, and periods of 
relief from the wear and tear of making a 
living. In using leisure time to advantage, 
hobbies can play an important part. 

Our daily work is more than a livelihood. 
It is a constant challenge, an opportunity to 
serve, to build. So with these ideas—and 
others that come to mind—let us plan a long- 
range program and work toward definite 
goals in professional growth. 
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BUILDING A VOCATIONAL 
INFORMATION FILE 


(Continued from page 232) 
description of this field, and a lot of others 
too. 

It is important to provide a balanced pic- 
ture of a vocational field. For an objective 
view of many occupations get the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Occupa- 
tional Outlook Handbook; Employment In- 
formation on Major Occupations for Use in 
Guidance, 1957. This is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents for $4. Commercial 
publishers also present an objective view of a 
vocation. Watch dates on these publications, 
however, to keep from ordering material that 
is already out-dated. Careers Research Mono- 
gtaphs, for example, does not include dates 
on their listings, except in response to a re- 
quest for it. A good source of information 
about such publications-for-a-price is Fifty 
Sources of Occupational Information, avail- 
able free from the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Division of Vocational Education, 
220 South Parsons Avenue, Columbus 15, 
Ohio. 


To anyone building a vocational informa- 
tion file many helping hands reach out. It is 
not difficult for libraries to collect good ma- 
terial, and to make it available is well worth- 
while, considering the importance of the 
decision it is helping to shape. 
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Cost of Cataloging versus Printed Cards 
in the School Library’ 


By Veda Fatka 


ECENTLY, as a set of catalog cards was 

evolving from a combination of a rented 
typewriter, a well-thumbed Wilson catalog, 
plain cards, and moments of despair over 
errors, I recalled a statement on page 21 of 
Books and Readers in the Library, sponsored 
jointly by the Division of Libraries, State De- 
partment of Education, Tennessee, and the 
Department of Library Service, College of 
Education, University of Tennessee, for a 
work conference on library problems, June 3- 
15, 1946. It read: 

The actual cost for printed cards is only $2 more 
per 50 books than card stock required for typing 
catalog cards. In addition, there is no waste of 
cards or expenditure of time in making and revising 


typed cards. 


The latter sentence was the one that inter- 
ested me most, and I decided to keep a diary 
of time and costs involved in the cataloging 
for 103 books selected for our school library. 
The estimate of time and costs in cataloging 
103 books without printed cards is based on 
my experience in cataloging, for it is evident 
already that I have the printed cards for these 
books. Also, I am quoting minimum time 
and money expended. For instance, a typist 
with the technical knowledge or skill for 
cataloging would receive more than $1 an 
hour which I state here. I have based the 
estimate of time on my own rate of typing 
which is above average in speed and accuracy. 

Plain catalog cards of medium weight are 
approximately $3.50 per 500. Finding the 
information for the main entry card varies 
from 5 to 7 minutes per book. Typing one 
card requires from 4 to 6 minutes. Each book 
requires on the average about 5 cards for 
complete cataloging. If I were typing on the 
proverbial island with no interruptions and 
few errors, I could complete a set of cards 
for a book in a span of 20 to 30 minutes. 


Quoting minimum time and costs for cata- 
loging 103 books without printed cards, I 
have put the results in table form: 


* Article written for a library school course in the Uni 
versity of Colorado, Boulder 

Veda Fatka is 
Public School 


Teacher-Librarian at Armstrong, Iowa, 
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CATALOGING WITHOUT PRINTED CARDS 


Finding information for the main entry 
cards—8Y, hours . . 

Typing 550 cards—37'4 hours 

Cost of 550 cards Freee 

Ruined cards (at the rate of 10 per 100) 

Wear and tear on the typewriter . 

Wear and tear on the typist 


TOTAL 


CATALOGING WITH PRINTED Carps* 


Alphabetizing and typing order for cards— 

4 hours . ; Te eas $ 4.00 
Airmail letter ...... ie: Sake ; .06 
550 printed cards tii ac 11.86 
Typing shelf list information and call num- 

bers on cards—5 hours 5.00 
Wear and tear on the typewriter—negligible 0 
Wear and tear on the typist—likewise! ... 0 


TOTAL $20.92 
The saving in terms of money is $29.60 
not to mention the comfort of relying upon 
an authoritative source, but the main differ- 
ence is the saving in time. Notice the tables 
again: the time consumed without printed 
cards is 46 hours while the time used with 
printed cards is 9 hours or a difference of 37 
hours. Remember, too, that these are esti- 
mates of minimum time. 
Consider how these 37 hours may be used: 
Reading guidance 
Promotion and publicity 
Class or individual instruction in the effec- 
tive use of the library 
Reference service 
Teacher-librarian planning in curriculum 
development 
Reading new books, materials, and profes- 
sional magazines 
Creating an atmosphere of beauty, order, 
and quiet in the library. 


These and other reasons have convinced 
me that it is economical to use printed cards. 

Bouquets to my instructor, Anna Muller, 
who told me about printed cards and the esti- 
mated 37 hours I will save for every 103 
books cataloged in the years to come! 

1 Costs shown are for Wilson printed cards with subject 


headings and classification numbers. Cost of Library of 


Congress cards will differ somewhat; also processing time 


a 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


| Ba mencane AND BOOKS are the two basic ele- 
ments of which library service is compounded, 
without which volumes are only coliections—never 
libraries. For the alchemy of library service is a 
real, if intangible, magic. How else describe the 
enchantment that holds preschoolers spellbound at 
a library storyhour? How else account for the 
miracle by which the experiments of previous ages 
are solved for the scientists of today? Surely no 
less significant is the process by which a man finds 
his place in his environment, develops the skills to 
do his work capably and with satisfaction, or grows 
in stature as he understands and contributes to the 
world around him. These things are among those 
that take place, day after day, as a result of the 
fusion of librarians and books—in varying quan- 
tities and circumstances—in the wonder-working 
libraries of the world. 

Both librarians and books are necessary. With- 
out books, what need of librarians? Without li- 
brarians, how would books make the transition 
from dusty shelf to just the right avid reader, their 
pages coming alive with all their useful treasure? 

Yes, both librarians and books are important, 
each in their way. Some aspects of getting and 
training librarians—of such concern to libraries 
today—are featured in this Bulletin. Not all the 
issues are resolved; perhaps none of them are. But 
as differing points of view are aired and considered, 
there comes greater awareness of the varied facets 
and possibilities, invariably to mutual advantage. 

The library profession is still avidly seeking 
librarians, so much so that talk has started again 
about the advisability of accepting assistants with 
an undergraduate library degree. No one wants to 
lower standards—but, while graduate degrees are 
being earned, while time marches on, as library 
directors point out, staff shortages continue. Li- 
brarians are needed now—with or without graduate 
degrees. All this, as well as the status of library 
education and recruiting, Kathleen Stebbins has 
indicated in her roundup of the current personnel 
picture in our leading article. 

The University of Minnesota Library School's 
scheduled institute on undergraduate library educa- 
tion, held after this Bulletin had been published, is 
another instance of the concern of the profession 
for this vital theme. 

Acknowledgment of the economic factors that 
make it unrealistic to require postponement of work 
until after a graduate degree has been completed 
was voiced at the work-study and trainee conference 
at Columbia University, described by Dean Robert 
Leigh. Indeed, most of the students at the Colum- 
bia School of Library Service are employed part or 
full time in one of the metropolitan libraries, thus 
gaining practical experience while at the same time 
relieving, at least to that extent, the libraries’ staff 
shortages. Nor is this unique at Columbia: it is 
also true of other library schools wherever the 
work-study arrangement proves feasible. 

The North Carolina Recruitment Conference, 
described by Cora Paul Bomar and Mary Frances 
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Kennon, emphasizes the general concern on this 
subject. The two-score participants, including voca- 
tional guidance counsellors as well as librarians, 
concentrated on ways to secure more librarians, 
and came up with an outline of suggestions to be 
developed by the state of North Carolina, perhaps 
as a pilot project for other states to use as a guide. 


Lest it appear that people might be getting a 
little weary of the oft-repeated plea for more and 
better-trained librarians, we would cite the signifi- 
cant fact that vocational counsellors at the North 
Carolina conference did not know the varied and 
numerous opportunities in the library field, or that 
the salary range now compares quite favorably with 
that in many other professions, or even that librar- 
ianship was open to men! In short, we have failed 
to furnish the facts to a major channel of vocational 
information. Let us make sure that full and au- 
thoritative data about fascinating librarianship is 
widely available to the busy counsellors who ac- 
quaint students with interesting and appropriate 
vocational opportunities, that they might select their 
lifework with care and reason. 

But we can’t keep books out of the picture, even 
in discussing recruiting and related topics. For 
books provide the excitement, the life blood of li- 
braries—and, indeed, of librarians too. The Middle 
Atlantic Regional Library Conference in Atlantic 
City early in October was a stimulating example of 
this. In a unique program with no conflicting 
sessions, every meeting was a general session de- 
voted to some aspect of books. From the opening 
session of “Books, Services, and Staff—Facing up 
to Personnel Shortages,” to the banquet at which 
Willy Ley traced printed discussions of space travel 
back to seventeenth-century Sir Isaac Newton's 
Principia Mathematica and made the “Conquest of 
Space” seem understandable even to the strictly 
nonscientific audience, the conference was bookish 
and stimulating. As Justice William O. Douglas 
said at the first evening session, devoted to ‘Books 
Break Boundaries” 


I suppose there is none who has not somehou 
been affected by a book. An innocuous-looking 
volume may have rested quietly in a dusty library 
for years until some inquisitive mind stumbled onto 
it. And then a transformation has taken place. In 
my years as a teacher I saw youngsters whose im- 
agination was set afire by an ancient volume, their 
whole lives being remade in consequence. 


This is what we mean by the alchemy of library 
service . . . the librarian who found the book that 
could set someone's imagination afire—and put it 
into the hands of the very reader who would be 
stirred by it. Sometimes, of course, these memo- 
rable meetings occur by chance. But oftener than 
not there is a librarian at work, as well as she book 
to be found by the right reader. And when the 
whole mysterious cycle is complete, and the right 
reader is absorbed in that certain book, surely the 
librarian shares in the real, if intangible, magic 
that makes library service so satisfying! 
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Bes WEEK, Nov. 2-8, means many things in 
planning, observance, and enjoyment. But “‘one 
thing more’ we hope our readers will not forget 
is to send us reports of their libraries’ Book Week 
activities (and the planning that went into them). 
We are printing this invitation in the hope that 
librarians will ‘‘do it now’’—as soon as Book Week 
is over. Reports, which should be brief and double- 
spaced, will be considered for inclusion in the Bul- 
letin’s next Book Week number, in Oct. 1959, as 
this year’s “Book Week Number’ was Oct. 1958. 

Stanford University Library has received an ex- 
tensive collection of W. Somerset Maugham memo- 
rabilia, including several manuscripts, letters, paint- 
ings and photographs. Gifts of two collectors, 
Bertram Alanson of San Francisco and Jerome R. 
Zipkin of New York, the collection has been the 
core of a $150,000 recent Maugham display at the 
library. 

= Le Le 

The University of Michigan's new undergraduate 
library appears to have revolutionized student read- 
ing habits. 

More than three quarters of a million persons 
passed through the doors of the new $3.1 million 
building the first six months it was open. Total 
circulation of books in the building and for home 
use—187,000 volumes—represents nearly a four- 
fold turnover of its entire collection in half a year. 
Opening of the new building raised total circula- 
tion of al! university library books for home use by 
faculty and students to an all-time high of 537,175 
volumes during 1957-1958. This represents an in- 
crease of more than 10 per cent over last year, the 
largest year-to-year gain in home circulation since 
the library began keeping records in the 1920's. 
The new building is reported to have had an enor- 
mous impact on students and faculty, stimulating 
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more course-related and free reading among under- 
graduates and resulting in improved use of the 
general library by graduate students. 


Forthcoming ‘Carnival of Books’ radio broad- 
casts (heard over Chicago’s WMAQ, New York's 
wrCa, and obtainable on tape by other stations from 
WMAQ) include the following: 


Reptiles Round the World by Clifford H. Pope 

Benjamin Franklin by Clara Ingram Judson 

Black Gold by Marguerite Henry 

The Boy Who Cared by Dorothy Aldis 

The Horse Catcher by Mari Sandoz 

Rifles for Watie by Harold Keith 

Time of Wonder by Robert McCloskey 

With a Task Before Me by Virginia Eifert 

Have Space Suit—Will Travel by Robert Heinlein 

The Year of the Horse by Rita Ritchie 

Chucho, the Boy with the Good Name by Eula Mark 
Phillips 

The Story of Holly and Ivy by Rumer Godden 

Half-Pint Fisherman by Elizabeth Montgomery 


Check your local station for day and time of 
broadcast. 


S&S & & 


STACK CRACKS 





BE A LIBRARIAN! // 























Each one of us has had a spur; 
Mentor, friend or guide, 
Who by pattern or by counseling 
Helped us choose our work with pride 
So searching, can we say in truth 
We have a challenge met? 
Do we inspire . . . or merely serve? 
What answer do you get? 

Grace B. SPEAR 





THe CHeirers Ex Lipris 


©? % 


I'm afraid Henry's Book Week display was 


a little too ambitious! 
eR Le Lo 


The recent purchase of the Grace Haskell Col- 
lection of Arthur Rackham gives the Free Library 
of Philadelphia title to a generous patch of fairy- 
land. A London artist, Rackham (1869-1939) was 
noted for his magnificent illustrations of many 
children’s classics, including Peter Pan, Grimm's 
Fairy Tales, and Alice in Wonderland. A resident 
of Altadena, California, Mrs. Haskell! spent the last 
thirty-seven years in assembling this collection. She 
collaborated in the preparation of the most com- 
plete bibliography of Rackham with Sarah Lati- 
more, whose collection was recently purchased for 
Columbia University. 


The Haskell Collection embraces Rackham's en- 
tire career from the publication in 1893 of his first 
book, To the Other Side, a modest account of travel 
in America, to The Wind in the Willows, illus- 
trated by Rackham and published in 1940, the year 
following his death. Comprised in the collection 
are 400 items, including 224 volumes illustrated 
wholly or in part by Rackham, 29 bound volumes 
of periodicals containing his work, 93 individual 
magazines with his illustrations, several original 
pen sketches, and a set of 13 Rackham Christmas 
cards. 

we be be 


The Kerlan Collection, loaned almost nine years 
ago to the University of Minnesota Library by the 
collection’s founder, Dr. Irvin Kerlan, has become 
an outright gift to the university, more than a year 


before scheduled expiration of the original loan 
The collection, focusing heavily on books for chil- 
dren and related original art work, has been devel- 
oping rapidly since its original deposit, through 
Dr. Kerlan’s continued activity. 

With the collection’s original deposit was a 
stipulation for review of its development after ten 
years, with the understanding that, granted its ade- 
quate housing and development in the meantime, 
it would likely become a permanent part of the 
University of Minnesota Library resources. After a 
recent inspection, and review of some arrangements 
for the collection’s cataloging and future care, Dr. 
Kerlan officially transferred to the university full 
title and permanent ownership, as well as owner- 
ship of future additions to the collection 


eS ee ee 


A Montclair, N.J., Library card proved to be an 
“Open Sesame’ for Ted Goertzel, who had gone to 
Mexico with his parents, unexpectedly found a job 
there, and so remained three weeks after they left 

His parents got back into the U.S. without difh 
culty, since they were driving an American car and 
had their drivers’ licences for identification. Ted 
however, separated from the car and parents, and, 
being 15, without a driver's license, looked dis 
tractedly through his pockets when identification 
was requested by U.S. authorities. He came up 
with the one and only saving document, which got 
him by the U.S. customs officer, highway patrol 
officers, and a border control plain clothesman: his 
Montclair Library card! 


te te Le 


“Kiss Me, Kate,” the Cole Porter musical 
adapted by Sam and Bella Spewack from Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew, will be given a 90- 
minute television production on the ‘Hallmark 
Hall of Fame” on Nov. 20 from 9 to 10:30 P.M 
EST. The cast will include Alfred Drake and 
Patricia Morison, who played the leading roles on 
Broadway, Julie Wilson, Bill Hayes, and Harvey 
Lembeck. Executive producer is Mildred Freed 
Alberg, who spoke at the Institute on Using TV 
in Library Adult Education at the ALA conference 
in San Francisco. 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


pegs before the 85th Congress adjourned in 
the early morning hours of Sunday, August 
24th, action was taken on a number of measures of 
interest to libraries. 


Federal Aid to Education 


A compromise National Defense Education bill, 
drafted by a House-Senate conference committee, 
won final approval by Congress and was signed by 
the President on September 2 (Public Law 85-864). 
The legislation sets up a four-year program of 
repayable loans to college students and various aids 
to encourage science, mathematics, and language 
teaching. Scholarship provisions were eliminated. 
In the interpretation of this new law it is expected 
that students expecting to be school librarians will 
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be eligible for loans, and that schoo] libraries will 
be entitled to do minor remodeling and to purchas« 
books needed for expanded programs of teaching 
science, mathematics, or modern foreign languages 
Use of federal funds, however, will depend on 
plans submitted by the state educational agency 

In the graduate field librarians should be able to 
obtain fellowships in library science leading toward 
teaching library science. 

Research in television and other audio-visual aids 
to education would be fostered through establish 
ment of an advisory committee on new educational 
media in the U.S. Office of Education. Considera 
tion should be given to libraries in educational 
institutions as audio-visual centers. 

The estimated cost of the four-year program is 
$887 million, largely for loans to students, with 
$226 million of the loans expected to be paid back 
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Educational Aid 


The act to amend and extend the Agricultural 
Trade gyag and Assistance Act of 1954 
(Public Law 85-931) through December 31, 1959, 
provides that foreign currencies earned by sale of 
surplus crops abroad may be used, in such amounts 
as may be specified from time to time in appropri- 
ation acts, to finance international exchange pro- 
grams, aid United States schools abroad, and pro- 
mote American studies in foreign educational insti- 
tutions. Such counterpart funds, under the direc- 
tion of the Librarian of Congress in consultation 
with the National Science Foundation and other 
interested agencies, may also be used for abstract- 
ing, translating, indexing, and analyzing foreign 
books and periodicals. These materials would then 
be disseminated to American libraries and research 
centers 


Research Grants 


Public Law 85-934 authorizes federal depart- 
ments and agencies to make or enter into contracts 
for basic scientific research at nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, or at nonprofit organizations 
whose primary purpose is the conduct of scientific 
research 


Films for the Deaf 


A loan service of captioned films for the deaf in 
the aa aT YS of Health, Education, and Welfare 
is provided in Public Law 85-905. This new law 
authorizes up to $250,000 a year for establishment 
of a service which will lend through state schools 
for the deaf and other appropriate agencies films 
bearing captions that the deaf and hard-of-hearing 
can read as they watch the film. The Secretary of 
HEW is also authorized to acquire films for this 
purpose. The program will provide not only edu- 
cational and informative subject matter on film for 
deaf persons, but also serve as recreational therapy 


Income Tax 


Certain taxpayers will have until midnight Novem- 
ber 3, 1958, to amend their 1954 federal income tax 
returns according to a new law, Public Law 85-866 
Chief beneficiaries are those teachers and school 
librarians who missed their chance last April to 
claim certain educational expenses made deductible 
from taxable income under a Treasury regulation 
announced shortly before the April 15th deadline 
The Internal Revenue Service will now accept re- 
turns and claims filed by November 3. Income tax 
returns for 1955 or 1956 may be similarly amended 
prior to April 15, 1959 and 1960, respectively 


Surplus Property 


In August, hearings were held by the House 
Special Donable Property Subcommittee (chairman, 
John McCormack, D., Mass.) on H.R.13085, a bill 
introduced by Representative A. S. J. Carnahan 
(D., Mo.) to amend section 203 of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to provide for the donation of surplus property to 
public libraries. The committee did not report the 
bill before adjournment, but it is expected a similar 
bill will be introduced in the next Congress 
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International Book Rates 


The Post Office Department has announced that 
the proposed increases in international book post 
rates which would have raised the book rate to 
Latin America by 50 per cent and to the rest of 
the world by 3314 per cent “are postponed until 
further notice.” 

ALA's Washington Office has moved to the 
Coronet, 200 C Street, S.E., Apt. 401. The tele- 
phone number is LIncoln 7-4440. This new loca- 
tion on Capitol Hill is one block south of the 
Library of Congress Annex 

GERMAINE KRETTEK 


The library at Chicago's Lindblom High School 
had a unique display that caught the fancy of the 
faculty as well as the students. The question, WHO 
SHOULD READ GOOD BOOKS? appeared at the top of 
the bulletin board. Pulling strings lifted a piece of 
cardboard, revealing a mirror which showed the 


answer 
s 8 


A DANGEROUS BOOK, read the title of a 
display at Kamloops, B.C., oy School featuring 
Saily Carrighar’s One Day on Bettle Rock. Back- 
ground was natural colored wat r, with lettering in 
blue. Section of a tree was attached at left, with 
cluster of leavés added at top, and two bird nests 
containing blue cotton wool eggs 


THIS IS 
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CURRENT 


REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


The 
P nt of ¢ Wilson Com- 
Communications should be ow aay ; to Mrs. 
Library School, George Peabody College for 
Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


rele monthly review of copenesecor Ti ublications. 
d are h 





none. 
Cheney, 
Teachers, 


AS ANNOUNCED IN LAST MONTH'S COLUMN, 
comment will accompany each title as listed, 
the whole arranged roughly under broad subjects. 
Expressions of opinion as to your preference for 
this form or the earlier will be gratefully received. 


Books and Libraries 


Dirincer, Davip. The Illuminated Book: its 
history and production. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1958. $25 

Though some scholars in the field may argue 
with the personal opinions of the author, and others 
feel that the informal tone detracts from the schol- 
arly approach, this survey of the medieval book 
cites sO many sources and reproduces so many 
illustrations that it constitutes an important addi- 
tion to the history of books as well as emphasizing 
one of the original purposes of book illustration, 
to serve as a pictorial synthesis of the text. 


LANDAU, THOMAS, ed. Encyclopedia of Librar- 
ianship. New York, Hafner; London, Bowes & 
Bowes, 1958. 334p. $10 

Not for the short definitions culled from other 
sources but for the longer articles, describing types 
of libraries, their history, methods, housing, and 
collections, signed by 65 contributors, mostly Brit- 
ish, will American librarians hail this record of 
British librarianship. Subjects follow the syllabus 
of the Library Association's professional examina- 
tions and citations to other sources are chiefly 
British, with certain notable exceptions, e.g., ad- 
ministration. Brief biographies of printers, librar- 
ians, and bibliographers of the past, British associ- 
ations, and language of the book trade are included. 
Reference is made to American practice for com- 
parative purposes and to round out certain articles, 
e.g., that on library literature, in which America’s 
contribution to periodical literature is called “im 
pressive both in its bulk and in its variety.... At 
the top end of the scale sentiment would always 
find room for those two old stagers, the Library 
Journal and Wilson Library Bulletin.” A com- 
panion volume on American librarianship should 
be compiled as soon as possible. 


Language and Literature 


Da.siac, LILIAN. Dictionary of Quotations 
(German). New York, Ungar, 1958. 485p. $6.50 

A reprint of the 1906 edition, this also contains 
English translations. See Winchell R90. 


Dickinson, A. T. JR. American Historical Fic- 


tion. New York, Scarecrow Press, 1958. 314p. 
$6.50 
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Popularity rather than literary excellence obvi- 
ously determined the selection of the 1,224 novels 
from the Fiction Catalog and Booklist. All deal 
with some aspect of American history, have been 
published in the United States between 1917 and 
1956, and are here classified by period and region 
covered, with brief content description. They are 
indexed not only by author, title, persons, places, 
and events, but by subjects which reflect our his- 
torical development. A long prefatory section on 
background and themes in American historical fix 
tion lacks the fine critical discrimination which 
would make it a real addition to the classified 
section. The author is convinced of a number of 
already well-known generalizations, including the 
belief that historical fiction is here to stay 


HARBOTTLE, THOMAS BENFIELD and MARTIN 
HuME. Dictionary of Quotations (Spanish ) New 
York, Ungar, 1958. 462p. $6.50 

Reprinted from the 1907 edition, it is arranged 
roughly in alphabetical sequence, with accompany 
ing English translation, author, and Spanish and 
English subject indexes. See Winchell R113 


HARBOTTLE, THOMAS BENFIELD and 
HuGH Datsiac. Dictionary of Quotation 
and Italian). New York, Ungar, 1958 
$6.50 

A reprint of the 1901 edition, with separate au- 
thor and French, Italian, and English subject in 
dexes. See Winchell R83 


PHILIP 
(French 
S565p 


Kinc, W. Francis H. Classical and | 
Quotations. New York, Ungar, 1958. 412p 

This manual of 3,142 historical and literary quo 
tations, proverbs, and popular sayings is a reprint 
of the 1904 edition, (Winchell R75), arranged 
alphabetically by first word, with accompanying 
English translations and many notes. The English 
subject index and one to authors, authorities, and 
editions has been retained in this useful but long 
out-of-print handbook, which may be more in 
demand with our increasing recognition of the 
importance of knowing languages other than Eng 
lish. Of which we may quote item 2,749, “Toujours 
perdriz— Always partridges. Said of anything 
which occurs in wearisome repetition 


rergn 
$6.50 


Lewis, NORMAN. The Comprehensive Word 
Guide. Garden City, Doubleday, 1958. 912p 
$5.95; thumb indexed, $6.95 

Extremely technical, common, obsolete, and 
standard words and phrases are excluded from the 
120,000 entries classified under 1,144 categories, to 
which Mr. Barnhart’s introduction attributes a 
ary | continuous flow of interconnected ideas, 
e.g., Strength; Energy; 3. Force; and so on 
od: Po its el under book one finds a full 
column of references, as varied as eating (biblio- 
phagic) and instructional. Turning to the main 
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category for book, 687, one finds 25 subcategories, 
the longest being a list of words applying to kinds 
of books. The fact that enchiridion as well as 
handbook is given, and bibliogrost as well as bib- 
liographer, not to mention bibliopole as well as 
bookseller, and bibliothec as well as librarian, 
compell this old bibliothec to conclude that the 
enchiridion under review has possibilities for en- 
larging one’s vocabulary even if it fails to translate 
the reader's thoughts “into precise, forceful, de- 
scriptive language” as claimed by its publisher 
The compiler teaches classes in vocabulary building 


Social Sciences 


Association Index: a source-list of directories 
and other publications listing associations. Los An- 
geles, Box 5345 Metropolitan Station, Metropoli- 
tan Research Company, 1958. 122p. Spiral bind- 
ing, $7 

Business and university libraries will find the 
detailed author, title, and subject index to 1,083 
directories, annuals, yearbooks, and_ periodicals 
which list associations a valuable aid to locating 
up-to-date directory information. The descriptive 
content notes accompanying the individual titles, 
together with price, make this a good buying guide 
as well. It should do much to widen the inexperi- 
enced reference librarian’s knowledge of the range 
and variety of sources in this organization world 


CHAMBERLAIN, Nei, W., FRANK C. PIERSON, 
and THERESA WOLFSON, eds. A Decade of Indus- 
trial Relations Research, 1946-1956. New York, 
Harper, 1958. 205p. $3.50 

Seven authorities summarize the major contri- 
butions in six areas: collective bargaining, union 
government and leadership, wage determination, 
employee benefit plans, the economic effects of 
unionism, and the labor movement abroad, with 
suggestions for future research and appended bib- 
liographies of books and articles. This first of two 
volumes should be indispensable in academic, busi- 
ness, and research libraries, and a boon to professors 
of economics. 


CHILD STUDY ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, INC 
Books about Parents and Their Children, a classi- 
fied, cumulative booklist. New York, The Associ- 
ation, 1958. 86p. pa. 75« 

Nearly 400 titles emphasizing the relatively nor- 
mal child are annotated under broad topical head- 
ings, ¢.g., family living, pregnancy, sex education, 
camping, schools and education, with short sections 
on the handicapped and delinquent. Broad scope, 
selectivity, and inclusion chiefly of in-print titles 
with prices, recommend this for public libraries and 
study groups. 


Concise Oxford Atlas. 2d ed. London, Oxford 
University Press, 1958. xl,248p. $7 

Changes in this new edition of a well-recognized 
British atlas make it more nearly a concise version 
of the Oxford Atlas, in that most of the maps have 
been converted from a political color scheme to one 
showing relief by layers. Added historical maps of 
Britain and the rest of the world and new economic 
information are found, e.g., new tert in Russia, 
new oil pipe lines in the Middle East. The small 
size of some of the maps makes it somewhat diffi- 
cult to read the names which are given sometimes 
WILSON 
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HOL-DEN 


LABEL HOLE 


SELF-ADHESIVE 
TRANSPARENT 
INSERTABLE 


The answer to labeling 

problems in stacks, 
reference rooms, open shelves and on card catalogs. 
Adheres with slight pressure — no tools — no holes in 
fixtures. Eight transparent colors for instant identifica- 
tion. Label remains clean and legible inside plastic 
holder and is changeable. Made in 6" lengths and %" 
¥,", %" and |" widths. May be cut to length required 
and makes 3 to 6 ordinary label holders. Write for 
somple and literature. 


oj | BOE) > Gao) ite) 7 wale), 


NEW WINDSOR (NEWBURGH), NEW YORK 





CHALLENGER #126 
PENNY PINCHER #132 


STARTLING NEW BEAUTY WITH 
THE OLD RELIABILITY 


Write for information 


MARAODOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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in the vernacular, sometimes not. The two gazet- 
teers, one of Great Britain and Ireland, the other 
for the rest of the world, are chiefly useful for 
location on the maps, though brief, recent infor- 
mation will be found for large areas. 


ROOLVINK, R. comp. Historical Atlas of the 
Muslim Peoples. Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1957. 40p. $8.75 


With modesty and boldness, a group of Western 
and Muslim scholars have attempted in 52 maps 
to present the first over-all historical and geogra- 
phical picture of the whole Islamic world from 
612 B.C. to the present. Though the compilers 
regret that some of the maps are not larger and 
more detailed, that important aspects of Islamic 
history have been omitted, the excellent colors and 
clear lettering may well be used in subsequent edi- 
tions which are now planned. In the meantime, it 
will serve admirably as an aid to understanding 
the backgrounds of these peoples who are now 
entering a new historical era. 


STEWART, GEORGE R. Names on the Land. rev. 
and enl. ed. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1958. 51 1p. 
$6 

Chapters on Alaska, Hawaii, and recent develop- 
ments from 1944-1958 constitute the enlargement 
of this well-known handbook on the process of 
place naming, revision in the original plates being 
restricted to the correction of a few errors in fact 
and the rewriting of a number of lines. Extensive 
citation to exact sources is not employed, though 
the section on notes and references has been ex- 
panded and the user is referred to the Sealock-Seely 
bibliography, which is necessarily a companion to 
Stewart. Sources include scholarly studies of place 
names, original narratives of expeditions, local his- 
tories, maps, postal guides, government documents, 
interviews, and correspondence. The unique use of 
these sources plus the detailed index add to the 
reference use of this interesting and readable ac- 
count of names on the land. 


Unesco. Study Abroad. v. IX, 1957-1958. 
Paris, Unesco. Available from Columbia University 
Press, New York. 1957. 836p. $2.50 

There is no reason why students with ability and 
agility should stay at home when this frequently 
revised handbook gives information on over 75,000 
individual opportunities for obtaining financial 
assistance for international educational travel. 
Though this edition lists chiefly fellowships and 
scholarships available in 1958, there will undoubt- 
edly be another edition coming along in December, 


giving 1959 opportunities compiled from question- 
naires from about 1,200 organizations. 


Witpinc, NorMAN and PHiLip LAUNDY. An 
Encyclopedia of Parliament. New York, Praeger, 
1958. 705p. $12.50 

Two Englishmen, now parliamentary librarians 
in Central Africa, have compiled a handbook on the 
history, procedure, ceremonial, administrative, and 
political offices, and parliamentary institutions 
throughout the Commonwealth, which has grown 
out of the information index they had prepared 
earlier to answer many of the inquiries which they 
received in their libraries. Now expanded, it 
should be a handy source because of its alphabeti- 
cal arrangement by small subject, its brief, clearly 
written text, its adequate cross references, its classi- 
fied bibliography, and its appended directories of 
administrative officials. 


Games, Stunts, Holidays 


DeMarcue, EpytHe and Davin. Handbook of 
Co-ed Teen Activities. New York, Association 
Press, 1958. 640p. $7.95 

The variety of activities, from reading to drag 
strips for hot rodders, silk screen printing to inter- 
national relations, here described with a view to 
stimulating good citizenship and community re 
sponsibility as well as good, clean fun, has resulted 
in a fat and almost formidable volume priced too 
high for the average school library. The authors, 
parents of two teen-agers, have left no stone un 
turned in their efforts to supply the needed in- 
gredients to help young men and women “develop 
respect for each other and pave the way into mature 
desirable social relationships.” An extensive bibli- 
ography, lists of organizations and sources for in- 
expensive material add to the reference value of 
this handbook which may have sociological signif- 
cance for those investigating the “‘terrific teens” of 
the mid-twentieth century, both now and later 


An Index to Skits and 
348p. (Useful Ret 


IRELAND, NORMA OLIN. 
Stunts. Boston, Faxon, 1958. 
erence Series No. 88) $7.50 

Under author, title, and 800 subjects have been 
indexed the contents of 148 collections which 
embrace not only skits and stunts but other enter- 
tainments, such as blackouts, chalk-talks, puppet 
plays, and shadow plays. The number of characters 
is given only for dialogs and skits of two or more 
speaking parts. Many of the collections are of less 
than 100 pages in length, some published in the 
1920's, though a few since 1950, e.g., Easy Tele 








BUY YOUR BOOKS 
Processed and Cataloged 


For Information, write 


ALANAR BOOK PROCESSING CORP. 
Wholesalers of Processed and Cataloged Books 


109-15 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 8, N. J. 








ALL WORK PERFORMED UNDER PROFESSIONAL SUPERVISION 
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vision Plays. As a handy guide for program plan- 
ning or location of an individual skit, it will aid 
public libraries in the use of their collections in 
this field. 


MACFARLAN, ALLAN A. Book of American 
Indian Games. New York, Association Press, 1958. 
284p. $3.95 

Diagrams and a few illustrations accompany the 
clear instructions for playing 150 authentic Indian 
games. Since safety, health, psychological, and 
social development factors have determined their 
selection, this should be a favorite with scout- 
masters, youth leaders, and church groups as well as 
an addition to a school or public library collection. 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER. The Book of Holidays. 
New York, Crowell, 1958. 246p. $3 

United Nations Day, Pan-American Day, and 
other new holidays and a full chapter on Jewish 
holidays will increase the usefulness of the first 
revision since 1940 of this readable book for chil- 
dren which emphasizes American observances but 
does not slight the rest of the world in its chrono- 
logically arranged chapters. 


Biography 


VaLpes, DANIEL T., ed. Who's Who in Colo- 
rado, 1958. Centennial edition, Denver, Alan 
Swallow, 1958. 607p. $15 

For the first time in 20 years, Colorado's out- 
standing civic, business, professional, religious, 
labor, and government leaders have been biogra- 
phied in a separate volume. Extensive use of 
abbreviations, factual information on education, 
accomplishments, associations and address, and no 
evaluation of accomplishments make it possible to 
include an estimated 6,500 biographees, many not 
found in more general sources. Six months were 
devoted to its compilation from information fur- 
nished by the biographees. 


WW THE ee 
Ai VERTICAL 





THE VERTICAL FILE MAY HAVE THE ANSWER TO 
YOUR QUESTION was the suggestion of a useful 
display at James Blair High School, Williamsburg, 
Va. The cabinet was a cutout of dark green con- 
struction paper. Interesting material from the li- 
brary’s vertical file and lists of selected additional 
materials available were arranged along the sides. 
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THE H. R. HUNTTIN 
COMPANY, INC. 

offers 

PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 

SERVICE 

and 

GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 

BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 


Catalogs on request 


29 Worthington Street 


Springfield 3, Mass. 











> LIBRARIANS < 
| NOW 2 FOR 1 


POOR'S 1958 and 1959 REGISTER 
OF DIRECTORS and EXECUTIVES 
plus NEW GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
ALL FOR THE PRICE OF ONE 


“WORLD'S BEST PROSPECT LIST" 


Your local businessmen will appreciate it : 
will use it to find and SELL the men who run 
America’s business. The 1958 edition gives 23,000 
corporate listings of nationally known companies 
(3,000 companies being added in the 1959 Register.) 
Shows titles cnd duties of all leading officers, direc- 
tors, and technical personnel. Also number of em- 
ployes and nature of product manufactured. 

Includes case histories of 73,649 top-flight execu- 
tives and a breakdown of 208 classifications of in- 
dustry, 2 products index of commodity and service 
items. 











All information is kept up-to-date. The first and 
most complete National Directory of Executive 
Personnel. 

The 1959 edition, completely revised, will contain 
more listings, plus new Geographical Index of major 
companies by states and principal cities and annual 
sales figures for 70 per cent of the companies listed. 

FOR FREE INSPECTION—attach this Ad to 
your letterhead and return NOW. No obligation 
If you order the 1958 edition, you will receive the 
1959 edition without further cost. 


STANDARD & POOR'S CORPORATION 


345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 
A742-1369 
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Displays for the Month 


Books on the theater were exhibited by the Cen 
tral Library, Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune 
N.C., with the caption THE LIVELY ARTS. Black 
poster paper background was used to set off red 
masks representing comecy and tragedy. Masks 
were outlined and features filled in with Craft-tint 
gold glitter. Gold stars were pasted on gold ribbons 
of masks. Red plastic letters outlined with gold 
glitter were used in caption. Gold glitter was also 
used to accentuate black footlights 


LET'S TALK TURKEY, a simple and tremendously 
effective display at Pacoima, Cal., Junior High 
School, came directly to the point: READING IM- 
PROVES GRADES. Background was deep orange, 
circle which formed the turkey’s body was light 
orange, wattles red. Book jackets formed tail. 


This display at the Norwich, Conn., Free Acad 
emy, entitled LEAVES ARE TURNING, is accented by 
the books arranged on the pegboard below. The 
leaves were cut from book jackets and attached to 
a light brown poster-paper background. The figures 
were fashioned from cardboard and painted black 
with faces of tan construction paper pasted on. A 


HAND PICKED, a selection of book jackets, was 
displayed at the Chicago, IIl., Vocational School 
library with red cutout apples with green leaves 
displayed against a yellow background 








A sly, gun-toting fox (of brown construction 
paper) was the feature of HUNTING FOR ADVEN- 
TURE IN BOOKS?, a fall display at the Alta Vista 
Junior High School library in Carlsbad, N.M. 
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yellow pipe-stem cleaner was used for the girl 
hgure’s topknot. 


GOBBLE UP A GOOD BOOK was the caption for a 
display at the American Elementary School Library 
at Heidelberg, Germany during the month of No- 
vember. The letters were in orange and yellow on 
a black background, and the border was made of 
leaves of various colors. The leaves at the bottom 
listed the types of books found in the library 
Turkey was a Hallmark card purchased at the PX 





A jumble of book jackets, rhymes, and Charles 
Adams-like characters on a background of brown 
wrapping paper drew attention at the Post Library 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, Washington, D.C 
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HIS Is ONE OF OUR MANY NEW De- 
signer Series of Alphabets called 
“SHOWBOAT” which is exactly right for 
your Christmas display. It can also be 
used on many other occasions throughout 


the year. 
Send for your FREE Sampler Kit 


today. 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23 N. Y. 
—or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Calif. 
Dear Mrs. Mitten: 
Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s 
Letters—also complete data and prices on low budget 


Display-Sign Master Kit for “SHOwsoaT’’ letters. 


My Name 
Address 


City Zone 





EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Library Editorial 


T HAS BEEN OUR PRIVILEGE to read scores of 

editorials, letters to the editor, and the like 
favoring library service. The one reprinted below, 
written by Idaho's Senator Perry Swisher in the 
Intermountain and Alameda Enterprise, July 25, 
1958, deserves to be called a classic statement in 
library support. 


THE OLpest ELECTION 


This Tuesday, taxpayers of the Pocatello school 
district, except for those who live in Pocatello, will 
decide if they are to have a library district. 

We will be deciding what manner of people we 
are and what we intend to do for our children, 
without reference to personalities, parties, and 
slogans. 

The printed word has grown up alongside the 
human race. Through it we keep alive our ideas, 
our lore, our hopes and our lessons—everything 
that cannot be transmitted by genes. 

Our attitude toward the le: arning and the wonder 
of the book, is a measure of the kind of heirs we 
are, and what our children may expect. 

Creation of a library district, a small matter as 
headlines go, is a mew proposition for the commu- 
nity. But the nature of the choice is older than the 
most ancient election. We would rather see whole 
layers of their government disappear than to see 
our neighbors decline this proposition. 

Indeed, a single book in the hands of an eager 
child has led to transformations with which the 
outcome of a political election cannot be compared. 
We urge you to vote, and to vote for the printed 


word. 


Not the Hardest Step 


Organizing and operating a multi-county regional 
library system successfully is similar in many re- 
spects to getting and staying married—successfully. 
Getting married may be hard but making a success 
of this union may at times make the first step appear 
simple. A letter found in the 1939 files of what was 
the country’s first tri-county regional library empha- 
sized this similarity: 

I want to congratulate you for your achievement 
in getting the local cooperation of these three coun- 
ties. This first step is the hardest of all, 1 think, 
and once they have actually cooperated with funds 
and library services, it should be assured for the 
future, as assured, that is, as such things can be. 


There was good reason for these felicitations 
twenty years ago. No one had ever had three coun- 


* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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ties jointly operate a library service before. With 
the help of TVA funds as the binding force, the 
library structure was erected and for three years this 
outside money kept the organization above water 
When that was withdrawn, the structure gradually 
crumbled and only experience remained—bitter on 
the part of those counties and sad for those who 
had had such high hopes. 

Because of the Library Services Act funds, we are 
finding ourselves in much the same position as the 
first regional librarian there in 1939. “The hardest 
step” has n taken, it seems, when the contracts 
are signed and the organization has become legal 
But the long road ahead, after the honeymoon is 
over, requires infinitely more attention and “work 
ing at’’ than getting a contract signed. 

The reasons for the breakdown of the three- 
county system were many. We did not know 
enough about regional library service, perhaps, to 
tell people the truth as to what funds would be 
needed to carry on—more funds than the appropri 
ating bodies could or would contribute. Most of 
all, we probably fell down on the selling job—on 
getting the library story spread by those in the utter- 
most corners of that mountainous territory—not 
just by a small library staff. Gas rationing came 
the “lazy-susan” book-wagon wore out, personnel 
was stretched to the breaking-point. The headquar- 
ters community grew and so did its demands. There 
was no regional board of citizens to guard and 
work for the regional library system 

No, indeed, those in charge of our modern multi 
county library systems today are no doubt well 
aware of the fact that “getting the show on the 
road” is not the hardest step by any means, though 
it may seem so when thousands of books must be 
cataloged and citizens keep clamoring for a taste of 
what they have bought. To meet the real test of 
adequate financing and citizen support after the 
federal funds are withdrawn, work must begin 
almost simultaneously with the making of the first 
budget. Most of all, the library service must be so 
much superior to what the area had, and must fit 
into the area so smoothly, that any break-up of this 
“cooperation with funds and library services” will 
be unthinkable. 

We are grateful for the experience gained by 
this first tri-county regional library—even though it 
failed. We trust that all those responsible for 
future library development in regional service will 


‘look sharply, learn fast, and work even harder at 


keeping the union strong than at getting it organ 
ized originally. 


Telling the Truth 


An impartial survey of the true picture of library 
service in a state can accomplish more than many 
words in promoting library service. One Southern 
state agency made such a study, using a few stand 
ards as guides. In addition, the state's industrial 
development program was working to attract fac- 
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tories. Landowners as well as prospective indus- 
trialists were given, along with other information, 
the bare facts about the library situation. Result: 
a sudden, brand-new tax vote for libraries in one 
of the richest counties in the state. Note: These 
are the surface facts. Underlying the tax vote was 
an outstanding history of cooperation between the 
state library agency and the leaders of industrial 
development. 


Portrait of a Large County Library 


The Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, Cal., 
covers a service area of 8,000 square miles, and 
serves the entire population of approximately 
275,000. The statistical picture 1957-1958, pre- 
sents an account of its varied activities. 


Book stock 

Circulation 

Reference & readers’ advisory questions 
Author and title requests from branches 
Subject requests from branches . 

Books sent to branches . 

Shipments to branches . 

Patrons viewing films . 

Publications produced by KCFI 
Newspaper articles 

Newspaper columns 

Articles in magazines 

Articles in house organs 

Displays in branches and elsewhere 
Groups contacted 

Meetings in conference room 
Attendance at meetings 

Radio spots and stories 

Television appearances 

Smokey Bear Reading Club members 
Children completing club requirements 


328, 
1,796,803 
128,983 
14,305 
305 
238 
3,669 
025 

40 

284 
190 


724 





Books of Lasting Value 


“What Makes Acts Right?" 
By Archie J. Bahm, Ph.D. Cloth $4.00 


"We Meet In Dreams” 
By Alfred Still 


Theosophists: Reunite!" 
By F. Pierce Spinks 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Boston 20. 


w= COMING OCT. 27 —— 
the INTEGRATION 
of HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 


by Dr. Oliver L. Reiser 
Prof. of Philosophy, Univ. of Pgh. 


Acknowledging Pres. Eisenhower's challenge of 
the need for an integrated education in the 
same person.”"’ A study of formal foundations 
and social implications of unified science 


C rder Now—500 pages, $8 
Ibook of Private Schools, $10 
SARGENT 


years 
Boston 8 


Cloth $4.75 


Cloth $4.85 





NOW 
PORTER 
educational publisher 45 

11 Beacon Street 











FAMOUS FIRST FACTS 


By Joseph N. Kane 


An amazing compendium of 5,550 U. S. firsts. 
888 large pages. $7.00 postpaid. 2nd ptg. 1954 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 52, N.Y. 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our steck 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y. 








We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive stock 
of several hundred 
thousand volumes— 
others through our efi- 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y. 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in_ supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; Biography; 
Lamont, Speech, etc. . . ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 East 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 
PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
OTHER MODERN seamen ANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO 


IRVING PLACE WEW YORK 3. Y 


Prices trom 50x Inc 


Write for tree catalog 5.1 67 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Re Lists and Cooperation will receive our continued 
search service, guaranteed by 25 





years of Exporiones 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Cheisea Station. Box 22 New York ii, N.Y 








THOUGHTS 


ON 
PROBLEMS 
BY 
AUTHORITIES 


Today’s 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Guide to Periodical Literature since 1935 


Indexed in Readers’ 


MICROFILM 
EDITION 


First 23 Volumes 
$8 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY — 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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FILM PROBLEMS? 


SOUOUETED ST ACU TUTE LEE ENT: 








URADETANETNNSPRUNH ORT NY SITE FNTA ks) LOTT NMRMERNE NN NOREEN TENTH trata 


THERE ARE OVER 


6,300 SOLUTIONS 


FOR YOU 


LR mr nui 


A Treasury 





IN THE NEW 


o f 


1954-58 


AUONDOUL Hau NMUUNRES HUET LAE 


EDUCATIONAL 


FILM GUIDE 


lémm Film s 





TR Poa Tne Line teen 


ANYONE WHO has trouble locating just 
the 16mm film he wants—will find every- 
thing from A to Z in the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
Guipe (if the film is at all available). 


OVER 6,300 TITLES from the “ABC 
For Music” to “Zoo Families’—Hundreds of 
subjects from “Abbeys” to “Zuider Zee.” 
A 120-year stockpile of 16mm films based 
Whatever 


practically 


showing. 
EFG is 


on a one-film-a-week 
your film mneeds—the 


inexhaustible! 


MANY HUNDREDS OF these films ob- 
tainable on a free-loan basis, for almost every 
possible type of audience. See next column 
for kinds of groups who can benefit most with 


the EpucATIONAL Fitm GUIDE... 


qrvesnrenucenee aaaeceanueneenneneneneeneennannearnant 


THE FOLLOWING types of organizations 
or groups will find the greatest possibilities 
offered them through the EFG. 

FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS 
CHURCHES 
GRAMMAR OR HIGH SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
DiscussION GROUPS 
LIBRAKIES 
ParRIsH SOCIETIES 
ORPHANAGES 
SEMINARIES 
Scout Troops 
ApuLT COMMUNITY GROUPS 
YoutH Groups 
HosPITaAL PATIENTS 
CAMPS 
PERSONNEL MANAGERS 


mm 





HOARE A UUAEOA ATLA 


across in the best possible way?” 


MC 


WHEN FACED WITH the problems: 
t “What shall we have next?” or “How can we get this particular idea 
THE EpucaTIONAL FILM GUIDE will 
provide the best and quickest solution! 


ut 


“What shall we study now?” 


TULLE LLL 
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PUNETEA GARE AENUET LAGER NOTH AL 


Send for Your FREE lilustrated Circular Today 
Price on Request (A Post Card Will Do) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


AS THE MONTHLY DEADLINE for Bulletin copy 
approaches I sometimes: wonder why I con- 
tinue to be responsible for this page, but the satis- 
factions more than outweigh the pressures. The 
many thoughtful letters which I receive from librar- 
ians near and far are one compensation. Some 
writers are unknown to me personally, but as I 
travel to ALA and make other trips, I often have 
the pleasure of meeting my correspondents and 
other expressive readers. 

One such meeting brought me a delightful ex- 
perience during my vacation subsequent to the 
San Francisco conference. A charming person intro- 
duced herself to me as Frances Copeland Stickles, 
school librarian from Seattle. She proved to be the 
author of a fascinating little book for children, 
published last spring by Abelard, entitled The Land 
Between, which she wrote as a result of her experi- 
ences when she was a librarian in the Middle East. 
She and her husband took Ruth Junkin and me on 
a tour of Seattle that showed us beauty spots of 
that city in a way that no commercial tour could 
have done. And certainly no bus trip would have 
culminated in a tea party such as she served in her 
pleasant home after our drive! 


Helpful Hints 


These letters from librarians here and there often 
contain ideas, lists, and devices which they are will- 
ing to share with their fellow workers. Here are 
one or two ‘‘aids” received recently: 


Do you remember when Anthony Adverse 
with all of its 1200-plus pages hit the best-seller 
list? It seemed like a pretty big dose of recrea- 
tional reading, but most of us took a deep breath 
and waded in. Actually it proved an exciting ad- 
venture and the modern long novel has been with 
us ever since. But there are still many young read- 
ers who need to “get their feet wet’’ first. Others 
of the procrastinating ilk are ever seeking the short 
book to tide them over on the night before a book 
report is due. 

To meet these needs a group of school librarians 
in Eloise Rue’s summer class at the Library School, 
Florida State University, compiled a fairly up-to- 
date list of thin books. It covers stories, plays, and 
biographies and contains not more than two titles 
of over 200 pages. Perhaps other librarians might 
like to have the list under the desk to meet similar 
emergencies. If so, I imagine you may secure it by 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to the 
Library School, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee. No price was indicated. 

From Hilda Terhune, librarian, North Junior 
High School, Newburgh, N.Y., comes a little sug- 
gestion to help reinforce the lesson on Dewey 
arrangement. 


invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children's Librarians are 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 


NOVEMBER 1958 


ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


I have made up sets of 2" x 4" cards containing 
author, title, and call number to represent the backs 
of books. These were mimeographed on colored tag 
board and cut apart in uniform size. Each set it kept 
in an envelope which held Wilson catalog cards 
After | have presented the Dewey lesson to a class, 
I give each child a set of the cards. I say, “Now, 
we will play a game. We will pretend you are all 
library helpers. When books are returned to the 
library, they must be sorted and replaced on the 
shelves. Make believe these cards are books ready 
to go back on the shelves. Put them in order.” 
You can readily tell who has understood your pre- 
sentation and what more painless device could one 
want for a test? 


Time for Retrospection 


According to a letter from Evelyn Thornton, 
president of the School Librarians Section of the 
Virginia Education Association, 1958 marks the 
golden anniversary of the public school library pro- 
gram in Virginia. She enclosed an article entitled 
“Golden Jubilee Year for School Libraries’ written 
by Margaret Rutherford, assistant supervisor of 
school libraries for the state, and published in the 
April Virginia Journal of Education to commemo- 
rate this significant milestone. Miss Rutherford 
concludes her little history with an enumeration of 
the steps in special progress made in the library 
program during the past 50 years: 


1928 
1931 


Minimum standards adopted 

A department of library science estab 
lished at William and Mary 

The Elementary Materials 
established 

State Aid library fund increased from 
$33,000 to $100,000 

Standards established for employment of 
professional librarians 


1935 Committee 


1938 

1940 

1948—Library Standards for Virginia elementary 
schools adopted 

Program of library science established at 
Madison College 

School library books amounting to 

$326,286 purchased through the state 

aid library program 

1954—The High School Materials 
organized 

The Virginia School Library 
Grades I-XII published 

There were 545 certified librarians em 
ployed in Virginia schools 


1948 


1950 


Committee 


1955 Guide 


1957 


As I read this fifty-year survey I wondered if it 
might not be profitable for school librarians in 
other states to do similar articles for their educa- 
tional journals, bringing the progress and impact 
of their school library program to the attention of 
key people in their state. Perhaps, if this were to 

(Continued on page 255) 
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What Kind of Education? 


» be: GREAT DEBATE of progressive versus tradi- 
tional education, that is attracting interna- 
tional attention and underlies the N.U.E.A. high 
school debate topic for 1958-1959, is the subject 
of the latest volume in the Reference Shelf series 
AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAL NEEDS, compiled 
by Grant S. McClellan, staff member of the For- 
eign Policy Association. Pro and con articles by 
such noted educators as George S. Counts, Arthur 
Bestor, William H. Kilpatrick, Irving Adler, and 
James B. Conant cover four main sections: Diag- 
noses and Challenges, More Specific Problems, Les- 
sons from Abroad, and Toward Improvements. A 
valuable 11-page bibliography of books, pamphlets, 
documents, and periodical articles is included in 
this new 269-page publication 


Reprints Made Available 


The WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN calls at- 
tention to the availability of reprints of two articles. 
One is “Remedial Reading and the Public Library” 
by Alberta Massingill, which first appeared in the 
June 1954 BULLETIN. The other is Hilda K. 
Limper's “Christmas Materials in General Chil- 
dren's Books” (published in November 1952). 
Prices for both reprints are 25¢ per single copy; 
10 copies for $2 

A third article obtainable in issues of the October 
1957 BULLETIN is Marjorie Scherwitzky's ‘Chil- 
dren's Literature about Foreign Countries.’’ Copies 
can be secured at 35c each; 4 for $1; 10 or more at 
half price 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 
be analyzed in the Essay and 


The H. W. 


be uppiemented by nett 


A list of books te 
General Literature Index, publi hed by 
Wilson Company. To 


ities eacp montt 


f Trial. 
$5.95 


AMERICAN HERITAGE (periodical). Tsme 
Ed. by Allan Nevins Knopf 1958 


BARNETT, S. A. ed. A Century of Darwin 
Univ. Press 1958 $5.75 


Like T ruth 


Harvard 


CLURMAN, H. Lies Macmillan (N.Y.) 


1958 $6 
The Beat 
Citadel 


FELDMAN, G. and GARTENBERG, M. eds 
Generation and the Angry Young Men 
1958 $4.50 


FuLLER, E. Man in 
House 1958 $3.50 

GrossvocGEL, D. I. Self-Conscious Stage in Modern 
French Drama. Columbia Univ. Press 1958 $5 

HAMBURGER, P. Mayor Watching and Other Pleas- 
ures. Rinehart 1958 $3.75 


Modern Ficti Random 
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Herr, D. and C. LANE, eds. Realities. Bruce 
$5 

Hook, S. ed. Determinism and Freedom 
York Univ. Press 1958 $5 

KAHIN, G. MCT. ed. Major G 
Cornell Univ. Press 1958 $7.25 

New YorK ACADEMY OF MEDICINE. Panic and 
Morale. Ed. by I. Galdston International Univ 
Press 1958 $5 

NOoTESTEIN, W. Four Worthi 
1957 $4 

SCHWEITZER, A. Peace or Atom: a 
$1.50 

SmitH, H. Religions of Man. Harper 1958 $5 

TAuBES, F. Modern Art. Watson-Guptill 

WARREN, R. P. Selected E Random House 
1958 $4 


vernmeni 


Yale Univ 


Press 


Holt 


1958 


958 85 


WAYNE STATE UNiversiTy. Dept. of English 
Studies in Honor of John Wilcox; ed. by A. D 
Wallace and W. O. Ross. Wayne State Univ 
Press 1958 $5 


"T he Mitten Tree,” 

knitted or donated by staff 
an annual feature at The Wil 
pany. The mittens, 
ber and November, 
American Friends Service (¢ 
for distribution before 


tHhecled durin 


will be 
time 
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Visitors 


Recent guests of The Wilson Company have in- 
cluded: 

Madeleine De la Haye, librarian in charge of 
periodicals, University of Western Ontario, Lon- 
don, Ontario. 

Romesh Paul, formerly librarian at the Central 
Education Library in Delhi, India, now studying 
at the Michigan Library School. 


Staff 


During October, The Wilson Company was rep- 
resented at a number of library association confer- 
ences by various staff members. President Howard 
Haycraft, Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Col- 
burn, and Wilson Library Bulletin Editor Marie D. 
Loizeaux attended the Middle Atlantic Regional 
Library Association conference at Atlantic City. The 
Company was represented at the New England Li- 
brary Association conference in Swampscott, Mass., 
by Vice-President of the Company and Director of 
Personnel Charles J. Shaw, Controller and Chief of 
Business Services Leo Weins, and Advertising Man- 
ager Leon Paul. Mr. Haycraft, and business staff 
representative Vineta Blumoff, were present at the 
New York Library Association conference in Roch- 
ester, N.Y. Standard Catalog Editor Dorothy Her- 
bert West and Miss Loizeaux respectively repre- 
sented the Company at the Southeastern Library 
Association conference in Louisville, Ky., and at 
the Southwestern Library Association conference in 
Galveston, Tex 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
nea in the Li 


mentt 


ghthouse 


NEEDs. Grant S 


AMERICA’S EDUCATIONAI 
ed. Shelf Series 


McClellan, Reference 


vol. 30, no. 5. $2 


CHRISTMAS MATERIALS IN GENERAL CHIL- 
DREN’S Books. Hilda K. Limper. Origi- 
nally published in Wilson Library Bul 


fetin, 25c each. 10 copies for $2 


PuBLic LrI- 
Originally 
y Bulletin 


REMEDIAL READING AND THI 
BRARY. Alberta Massingill 
published in Wilson Li 


25c each; 10 copies for $2 


bras 











SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 253) 

be done in conjunction with the publishing of the 
new edition of our national standards in 1959, 
together with some consideration of how well the 
state's program measures up, it might bear fruitful 
results. Ponder on this and start collecting 
data, for the time is drawing neat 

In the congratulations 
Virginia, on your 50 years of progress! 


idea 


meantime librarians of 


| 
| 





VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS 


Fifth Ave “ 


AGENCY 





@ 1958 Edition NOW Ready 


OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
by Wilma Bennett 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and cross 
references (501) and Supplementary Headings (58). 
Use on ANY SIZE folders. List of headings. Bibliog- 
raphy. Leaflet listing headings by school subject. 
829 gummed labels. $10. postpaid 
Gage Avenue. 


Sterling Powers Publishing Co. mR... BF... Park 2, Calif 








DIRECTOR for new regional library in the 
wiregrass section of Alabama. L.S. degree 
required; experience preferred. Beautiful, air- 
conditioned headquarters; congenial staff; ex- 
cellent public relations established. Splendid 
opportunity in an expanding system for a person 
with enthusiasm and initiative. Sick leave, 
vacation with pay, social security benefits. Sal- 
ary open. Write to Mr. George M. Penuel, 
Chairman, Choctawhatchee Regional Library 
Board, Route 1, Columbia, Alabama. 








LIBRARIAN, Waverly Public Library. In- 


itial salary based on training and experience 
Attractive college town of 6,400. State retire- 
Apply: Mrs. Merle 305 Third 


. Waverly, Iowa 


ment. Gruben, 


Street S.E 








Circula- 
Library 


OPENING FOR ASSISTANT in 
tion Department, El Paso Public 
Library Science Degree required, Salary 
$3600-$4000 depending on experience. For 
Elizabeth Kelly, Librarian, 
Library, El Paso, Texas 


details —~ to 


El Paso Public 








POSITION WANTED. Position as 
Librarian offering opportunity 
Wanted Graduate 
university. Included 
and to type would be 
Tohn F nlynt . Dal 
Dublin, Ireland 


Junior 
profe ssional 
of Iris! 
languages 


for 
development by 
chances to use 
Please write 


Phibsboro, 


welcome 


House, 


vmount 








THANKS TO UNCLE SAM the El! Paso 
Public Library needs another Head for the 
Circulation Department Library Science 
Degree and experience required. Salary 
$4800. For details write to Elizabeth Kelly, 
Librarian, El Paso Public Library, El Paso, 


Texas. 
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STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 

United States Code, Section 233) 

IN THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE 

MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF Wilson Libra:+ 

Bulletin published monthly, except July and Augus: 
at New York, N.Y., for October 1, 1958 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Tue H. W. Witson Company 
950 University Ave., New York 52, 
Editor, Marie D. Lotzeaux 
950 University Ave., 
Managing Editor, None 
Business Manager, None 


2. The owner is The H. Ww. Wilson Company 
950 University Ave., New York 52, N.Y. The known 
stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
of the total stock are: Florence A. Arnold; Angelina 
DiGiorgio; Howard Haycraft; Alice C. Hemler; Edward 
S. Kelley; Agnes Lahey; Charles J]. Shaw; The 
H. W. Wilson Foundation, Inc.; all of 950 University 
Avenue, New York 52, New York; Bertha M. Erickson, 
733 Midland Ave., Yonkers, N.Y.; Mertice M. James, 
R.D. 1, Ashville, N.Y.; and Ida E. Rigg, 34-44 82nd 
St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
security holders owning or holding 1 per 
more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
securities are: Cordelia C. Bailey, 729 St. Marks - 
Westfield, N.J.; Thomas E. and Anna Barrett, R.F.D 
Brewster, N.Y.; Vineta Rolls Blumoff, 951 Woodycrest 
Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; Harry Clemons, | niversity 
of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. Lucile F. Fargo, 263 
Hillegas Ave., Berkeley 4, Cz if. Rupert E Flower, 
Box 751, Visalia, Calif.; Bertha "Joel, 5400 Fieldston 
Road, N.Y. 71, N.Y.; Julia Johnsen, 9163 Burton Way, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.; M. Alma Josenhans, 602 
Ann St., Ann Arbor, Mich.; Ruth R. Keil, 4605 
wood Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. ; Marion Lonegran, 196-4 
58th St., Flushing, N.Y. Margaret MacDonald, 137 
East 58th St., New York 22, N.Y.; Evelyn O'Neill, 42 
18 Napier, Bronx, N.Y.; Edith M. Phelps, Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y.; Gretta Smith, 122 Second Avenue, 
Chulu Vista, Calif. ; Sarah St. John Trent, 3205 Drexel 
Drive, Dallas 5, Tex.; Ruth W. Vail, Orwell, Vt.; 
Ruth Wallad, 3531 85th St., Jackson Heights 72, 
N.Y.; Louise D. Wiles, 1307 Merriam Ave., New York 
52, N.Y.; The H. W. Wilson Foundation, —" ) 
University Ave., New York 52, N.Y.; Alberta Ws 
ington, 555 Indian Hill Blvd., Claremont, Calif 


and 3 include, in cases 
security holder appears 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
other fiduciary relation, the mame of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting; 
also the statements in the two paragraphs show the 
affant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and 
securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 


owner. 
The H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
By: John Jamieson, Secretary 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of 
September 1958. ELLEN A. I \ [So 
[SEAL] 
Notary Public, 
No. 44-7406225 
Commission Expires 


N.Y 


New York 52, N.Y 


more 


other 


where 
upon 
any 


4. Paragraphs 2 
the stockholder or 


State of New York 


March 30, 1960 





BRANCH LIBRARIANS for new position 
at Warren, Michigan home of G.M. Techni 
cal Center. Excellent for administrative ex 
perience. Good salary; paid life and medical 
insurance and other benefits. Send applica 
tions to: James Sterling, Director Warren 
Public Library, Warren, Michigan 





CATALOGUER, Female, 5 years profes 


sional experience. Seeks opening with library 


Resume on re- 
Box LP, 950 University Ave., NYC 52 


in NYC area. Salary open. 
quest. 
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Good Librarianship 
Includes Good Space 
Management 


1200 Current Serial Publications 
now available on U-Microfilm 


Most libraries are bursting at the seams. And each 
year compounds the difficulties if you add bound volumes 





of serial publications to your reference stacks. 


xX E ROX University Microfilms provides a way to cut 94% from 
periodical space needs in this two-part program: 

P R I N TS (1) Keep regular issues available for the first year or 

of Doctoral two of greatest use. Then get microfilms for enduring refer- 


Dissertations and ence needs. The cost is no more than for binding. 

Out-of-Print books (2) Replace backfile bound volumes with microfilms 
are now part of 
U-M’s O-P book 


service. 


when their stack space is needed for better use. It costs less 
than a building addition. 
Send for a complete price list of the 1200 periodicals 











now available on microfilms and a copy of latest catalog. 





: UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


M 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 














VY SPECIAL 
Pre-Publication 


Announcement 


PEACEFUL USES 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


The Official UN edition will cover: 
8 Possibility of controlled fusion 
Raw materials 

Production of nuclear materials 
Research and power reactors 
Reactor technology 

Production and uses of isotopes 
Training in nuclear sciences 


The English Edition is expected to consist of 33 volumes (approximately 
500 pages each) and will comprise the COMPLETE OFFICIAL PROCEED- 
INGS (more than 2,100 scientific papers and discussions). 

First volumes available by November, 1958; set completed by July, 1959. 
Transportation charges will be borne by UN for Pre-paid Full Set Orders. 
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PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE FOR FULL SET: U.S. $435. (or equivalent in other currencies) available until 
November 30, 1958. (Partial payment plan available.) 

The regular price for the full set will approximate U.S. $ 495. 

The United Nations edition in English will be the only complete and official edition of the Conference Proceedings. 
Abridged editions in French and Spanish are planned for simultaneous publication. They will consist mainly 

of the papers presented orally at the Conference (approximately 500), the papers submitted in the language of 

the edition, and a selection of other papers These editions are expected to be in 15 volumes, and a pre-publication 

price is available (up to November 30, 1958) of $ 190. (or equivalent in other currencies.) 


UNITED NATIONS 


Sales and Circulation (Atomic Energy) New York 





